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That is the real love of truth which 
leads up to the truth of love. The 
“love of truth” which energizes, but does not elevate, 
is not the love of truth, but of facts, material or 
mental. Truth, in its highest sense, lies immersed 
in love. We cannot reach it except through love, 
nor can we possess it, or speak it, or use it except in 
love. 


Truth in Love 


on 


No caricature is altogether untruth- 

ful. It may be a mean advantage 
that our enemy takes of us when graphically or ver- 
bally caricaturing us. But in taking such an advan- 
tage he usually givis.us one also. He does not portray 
our weaknesses and follies unless they are there. He 
may exaggerate them, bat no one calls another names 


flelp in Caricatures 


or pictures him in caricature unless he has something 
real to build his ridicule upon. We do not feel like 
thanking our enemy for displaying our weaknesses, 
but we are, in truth, weak if we cannot learn a lesson 
from his: revelation of that whick we should not easily 
discover for ourselves nor through our friends. 


Oo 


Leorelag A mazi’s ability to comprehend 
Through Living truth is often affected by his con- 
duct, and ways of thinking and acting. One who 
should go into a company of bandits and enlarge on 
the nobleness of loving one’s neighbors, or of being 
just and honest, ought not to look for aspeedy accept- 
ance by his hearers of the truths he presents. The 
words “Our Father,” in the Lord’s Prayer, appeal 
very differently to the man who is learning to look on 
God as his ow loving Father and Protector, as 
compar.d with one who speaks the same words care- 
lessly, with no thought as to their real significance. 
It is this truth that Christ emphasized when lie said, 
“If any man will do his [God’s] will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.” If we would know the truth, we 
must live the truth. 
~ pau 
Recognizing Christ The great “lies mirrored in the 
in Little Things = small.” The good that is in the 
world is heaven in miniature> Paul saw his con- 
verts struggling slowly up out of a coarse heathenism, 
and it was unto lim as the savor of a sweet odor of 
Christ. He saw Christ in them. A brook meets the 
sea at the incoming of the tide, and wetay the brook 
rises ; yet we know it is not the brook, but the great 
ocean beyond, that causes this rising. When the 
rivulet is an inch or two greater in depth, we see in 
that the working power of the mighty deep. So in 
the uplifting of a human heart Paul saw, not a 
man a little better, but the great power of God 
sweeping in towards that man’s life. Thus is power 
manifested in weakness, and grace shines forth out of 
what might seem a trivial gain. We have so far 
gained in Christian service when we have learned to 
see the great Christ in a little good. 


. 


Speakers and hearers both have 
rights, and both have duties. A 
public speaker hus the same right to be critical of his 
audience as his audience has to be critical of him. 
The fact that it is merely. one against many, or many 
against one, does not alter the case. If an audience 
has a right to expect from a speaker the best that he 
can do, there is no reason why a speaker has not a 
right to expect from the audience the best that it can 
do. Many a speaker does not come up to his own in- 
tellectual best, or standard of effectiveness, simply 
because of the physical effort he is obliged to put 
forth to make himse’f heard by some who seat them- 
selves in remote parts of the house when there is no 
necessity for it. Much of a speaker's effectiveness 
depends not upon loudness, nor even clearness, but 
upon modulations,—rising and falling inflections of 
voice. Sometimes those utterances which almost 
approach a whisper are the most effective of all. A 
speaker who understands the uses of these modulations 
is not aided by an audience which voluntarily scatters 
itself, but he is obstructed, and, in a measure, de- 


Whose Fault Is it ? 


pressed in spirit. It is as fair for a speaker to demand 
of an audience that it shall not put an unnecessary 
strain upon him, as it is for the audience to demand 
that the speaker shall give to it all that it has a right 
to expect from him. 


CAS 


Self-Denial and a Sense of Humor 


HERE are few experiences in this world which 
cannot be improved, if they lack it, by a touch 
of humor. There is such a thing as being too serious, 
and suffering needlessly for it; and we cannot afford 
to do without any relief which rightfully belongs to 
us. Yet we are slow to thank any one who touches 
our seriousness with this humor, and who, by 80 do- 
ing, shows the weakness of that seriousness : we are 
apt to fvel that he has caused us to abandon the 
strength of our position, that, ifa thing can be laughed 
at, it might as well be dismissed at once. Some one a 
few years ngo claborated a theory of the “ cestasy of 
wo.” Most of us know enough people who enjoy 
being miserable to ¢laborate such a theory out of 
our own acquaintances. ' 

If one is to be forever asking himself whether he 
is serious enough, he needs as well to ask himself 
whether he is sane enough. Perhaps nothing will 
better test the sanity of our different modes than our 
willingness or unwillingness to meet with a person of 
good, wholesome common-sense while we are in those 
moods. Real common-sense, however, is a high and 
uncomih.\n gift of which one necd never be afraid. 
The dread of good, wholesome laughter is a dread of 
good health ; and the thing which cannot stand good, 
wholesome humor is doomed to die out and wither up, 

People do need to learn when to step suffering, 
We human beings are always excessive, and when we 
find out at last thatsome sort of suffering is necessary 
to make character we are quite like!y to put ourselves 
in the way of enough suffering to unmake it. For 
instance, here is a man who has voluntarily set bim- 
self upon a course of suffering, or who, having been 
led into it, has bravely accepted it. After a little he 
finds himself getting to that point where suffering 
and self-denial begin to yicld some swee‘ness, and he 
is tempted to feel that the efficacy of the whole effort 
is being taken away from him by his unhapp‘ly com- 
ing upon a little comfort in the midst of the trial, 
He is quite likely to feel that he ought to keep on 
being miserable, and he looks with sincere disfavor 
upon these signs cf gladness, whose appearance bids 
fair to take all the heroism out of his effurt. For- 
tunately, liowever, the world is 90 gauged that very few 
courses keep on for long without this element of the 
humorous creeping into them. A man who is hold- 
ing to his sorrow after it has done all it would do, 


needs a sense of humor—or some one el}se’s sense of 


humor—to restore him to a sound mind. We are 
quite disposed to resent it that any one should be go 
coarse as to suggest anything funny about what we 
are dving or going through with so good motives, but 
even bravely enduring pain is as incongruous as any- 
thing else when it is pressed farther than it ought to 
be. Just as soon as we can smile at a grief, or laugh 
about a care, better health is returning our way, and 
we caunot do worse than to refuse it. We blight at 
our cost the slow springing humor which pushes up 
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out of the stoniest griefs and the most lava-like ex- 
periences, Yet people feel that a certain sacredness 
has departed from their suffering as soon as they 
begin to feel like other people. We incline to 
remain about the altar after the last requirement of 
sacrifice is fulfilled. To go and be joyous after 
having been sincerely sad seems to make questionable 
the reality of our sadness. The mourner often feels 
it almost a sacrilege to accept comfort. 

A thoroughly healthy martyr is he who is glad to 
escape from his. martyrdom 1s soon as he has ex- 
hausted all that is essential end unavoidable in suffer- 
ing. The true warrior is he wuo is thankful when 
the war is over. Christ apparently never exposed 
himself to a needless pain, nor withheld himself from 
ahexlthy joy. If, because we are told not to avoid 
suffering, we come to believe that suffering is the end 
of life, our whole vision of life will become distorted 
and misleading. Suffering is not an ultimate thing. 
For the joy that is set before them all things move 
through their courses. 

Anything which relieves the world of its gloom, 
aud religion and life of its heaviness, is a return to 
the spirit of the gospel. Needless sacrifice is almost 
as great a inistake as selfishness. Seeking for things 
to endure sets us as truly to one side of the true 
course of life as does a selfisi avoidance of pain. 
This is a balanced and reasonable world. It is also 
temperate. We do not owe it to the memory ofa 
painful yesterday, 1 which was bravely accepted, to be 
gloomy to-day. 

When all sorts of reasons have failed, we can still, 
for the most part, be touched with what is ridiculous. 
Arguments which cannot be moved by seriousness are 
often melted by showing the laughableness of them. 
In some measure we can all do this for another man’s 
over-seriousness; but a healthy life, of strong sense 
and of resources widened by every experience, comes 
at length to the ability to laugh at one’s own incon- 
gruities. We need this sense in the matter of our 
self-denials, that we may see them as they are, not 
thinking ourselves martyrs every time we do some 
small thing, and see the incongruity between the work 
we are really doing and the ado we are making over it. 

Suppressing or reducing one’s self is often a new 
experience. We are painfully self-conscious of the 
goodness of our task. It has not yet become instinc- 
tive and graceful. There is really something laugh- 
able about this. The way in which a man who gives 
up anything immediately repays himself in one way 
or another, cither by a better opinion of himself or 
by a sense of devotion to what is noble, thus in a way 
making any real self-sacrifice in this world quite im- 
possible, constitutes the unfailin s humor of self-denial. 
The extent to which we are rewarde# at almost every 
step by a better state of spirit takes the edye off from 
our self-congratulation over the virtys of the act; and 
when we are about to put in our claim as losers and 

sufferers, we are almost instantly reminded, if we are 
in any sort of health, that we have gained quite as 
much as we have lost. The man who has gotten to 
humble himself at last finds his humility not worth 


speaking of when he realizes how much more robust 


is the pride which comes in place of the pride which 
has gone. 

“This sense of humor in connection with self-denial 
is also of value as showing us how much or how little 
effort we need to put into different acts of self-denial. 
We are 80 likely to start out upon some very slight 
demand armed with enough fortitude to take us 
through a battle. David Copperfield, when he was 

* trying to mend his ways and be more of a man, but 
with nothing definite to do, bustled about the streets 
with more than his usual briskness and alertness, and 
was quite ridiculous. Of course, we hate to be re- 
minded of the fully of anything we are doing with 
the best motives. We may, when we. get to that 
sense of humor which we all need who are serious at 
all, allow our too great tension to become relaxed now 
and then. If we have really made the most of our- 
selves and our expetiences, we shall not mis this fine 
gilt of deeply avd good-naturedly laughing at our- 





-. selves, and we shall hea save ‘tile ant from 
having to do.it for us. ; 

A sense of humor modifieS and reduces all that is 
exaggerated and unhealthy. It is distinctly on the 
side of health, Many lives are harsh and dry and un- 
varying simply because they have never had any 
humor to relieve them. Life pressed too strenuously 
in one direction becomes inelastic and hard. Humor 
brings in a wholesome change of relation between our 
thoughts. - Spiritual health and sanity is, however, 
dreaded most sincerely by many people as being but. 
a form of mediocrity. But the uneven or mediocre 
work which we effect without health makes us come at 
last to prize this and all that ministers to it more and 
more. In this spiritual health and sanity a sense of 
humor will never fail to play a prominent part, and 
give us, over and over, a relief which nothing else will. 

NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETTERS 


Sharp eyes are on every statement of 
the lesson-help writers in The Sunday 
School Times. Many of the excep- 
tions taken by watchful correspondents cannot be treated 
in these columns, because of the lack of space and the 
undesirableness of giving special attention to points 
already passed over. But now and then a point is 
worthy of special attention. A correspondent from 
Ohio asks as follows about charges against David in the 
Outline Studies ; : 























David and the 
Levitical Laws 


Tn Outline Studies, under division fourth, “ David’s Religious 
Character at this Time,” the writer says: ‘‘ From a Levitical 
point of view, he [David] seems either very thoughtless or very 
ignorant. He acts as a priestin sacrificing and blessing, appoints 
his sons as priests, and ignores the rule that the ark shall be 
carried by Levites.” It seems to me that the charges are 
not well taken, except in the matter of the carrying of the ark, 
and his attention was called to that breach of the law in a very 
forcible manner. In Levitieus, beginning with the first chap- 
ter, the law of the various-sacr:fives is given in its greatest ful- 
ness. The record is: “And the Lord called unto Moses, ... 
Speak unto the children of Israel and say un‘o them, if any 
man of you bring an Offering unto the Lord, ... If his offering 
be a burnt offering, ... he shall offer it of his own voluntary 
will at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation before the 
Lord, .. . and he shal! put his hand upon the head of the burnt 
offering, . . . and he shall kill the bullock before the Lord, and 
the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall bring the blood and sprinkle the 
blood round about the altar.” And this law of an offering 
from the “ herd ” is repeated, somewhat. more briefly, of offer- 
ings made from flocks. But in an offering of fowls, the priest 
himself is required to kill it at the altar. This variation in the 
law was probably because of the small amount of blood in the 
offering. But the law of the burnt offering is repeated as the 
law of the “ peace offering” and ef the sin offering, whether it 
be made by “‘any man” or by the “elders of the congrega- 
tion” for all the people. So, when it is said that “ David 
offered burng offerings and peace offerings,” it does not seem to 
me to imply that he p-rformed more than his lawful part. In 
regard to the act «f blessing the people, I ean find no law lim- 
iting it to the duties of the priest.. As to David making his 
sons priests, the referenee given as authority for the statement, 
2 Samuel 8 : 18, says “‘ chief rulers,” or, as the marginal ren- 
dering has it, “ princes.” Joel is in the same official list as 


captain of the ho t, but it is not understood that he was thus. 


appointed a priest. If I have misinterpreted the Levitieal law 
and the Bible record, will you very kindly put me right? I am, 
no doubt, on the lookout fur people who are, in my humble 
opinion, “ wise above what is written.” 


This having been referred to the careful and scholarly 
writer of the Outline Studies, he gives answer as follows: 


Objection is taken to the statement that David, from a 
Levitieal point of view, seems either very thoughtless or very 
ignorant. Of course, the principal proof of this statement 
would be the very fact which is admitted by the objector to be 
true; namely, that the ark was borne on a cart, whereas, 
Levitically, it had to be borne on shoulders of Levites (Num. 
3 : 29-31; 7:9; Josh. 3: 3, 6, 13, ete.) Such passages as 1 
Samuel 4:4 and 6:15 are not absolutely clear, but make it 
probable that such had been the clearly established usage. David 
was not irreverent, for he used a new cart, just as the Philis- 
tines did (1 Sam. 6:7), in honer of God. He was clearly either 
careless or ignorant, and straygely so, evidently needing the 
warning he received. As to the question of the sacrifices, the 
answer must be made on general principles. I am greatly 
hampered in replying by not having a good concordance here, 
where I write, away from home and my library. Examples 
are found in the early histery of the offering of burnt offerings 
by those who were not Levites, as, for instance, at Jadges 6 : 
25-28; 11:31, 13:16, 23; although at that early time the 
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eehatbes wes or a térlia as priest was ae 
17:13). 1 Samuel 2: 11-17 shows 2 Hs a ik, that, as 
rule, formal offerings were offered througlt the trained Stee 
as long as there existed @ national sanctuary. But pened 
repeatedly performed - priéstly functions (1 Sam. 9:13; 10. 

13 :8-14). Saul exereised his general right as king to o 
sacrifices (1 Sam. 13 : 8-14), and does pot seem to be condemned 
for so doing, but for distinctly different reasons. The acts of 
David and Solomon (2 Sam. 6 : 13, 18; 1 Kings 9: 25) seem 
justified in the same way. Some of these references positively 
exclude the presence of priests; some of them allow of their 
presence, but would lead us to understand that the kings took 
an active part also,—a habit which was gradually given up as 
the priestly order grew into its appropriate dignity and inde. 
pendence. In the time of Uzziah that which Solomon could do 
unquestioned (1 Kings 9 : 25, “ burning incense” ) was sharply 
challenged and successfully resisted (2 Chron. 26; 16-18). In 
regard to the “ blessing,” it seems to me that Numbers.6 : 23-27 
implies that it was the function of the priest to bless the 
people. There is no doubt that in the times of Judaism this 
function was reserved to them, I should not use such a passage 
as 2 Samuel 6 : 18 by itself to prove that David was Levitically 
careless or uninstructed. And so in regard to making his sons 
priests. 2 Samuel 8 : 18 reads with literalness (Rev. Ver.), 
“ David's sons were priests.” The margin reads, “or, chicf 
ministers.” In 2 Samuel 20 : 25, 26, we have, *‘ Zadok and 
Abiathar were priests, and also Ira the Jairite wus a priest to 
David.” I do not see how to avoid the inference that come 
were given a sort of priestly rank in David’s court to which 
they were not entitled by Leyitieal rules. In the sentence 
beginning “ Jocl [Joab?] is in,” ete., I do not see anything to 
answer. 





Clairvoyance 


By Richard Burton 


HE wordling sat and cursed his empty fate, 
His haggard, hopeless days, the cruelty 
Practised upon his fellow-men by powers 
Pitiless, inscrutable. And then he turned 
And saw beside’him sit the quiet nun 
In garb of meek-worn black touched so't with white 
About the neck, and from a purple string 
Pendent the Christ upon a cross of bronze. 
His fevered pulses cooled and ca!med before 
Those faithful eyes, the peace across the brow, 
The pallor of long vigils and the joy 
Of saerifice, that made a lambency 
Of the plain features, 
Of a sudden then 
He knew his vision blurred, his bitterness 
Misuse of dearworth hours; what he called sight, 
Purblindness of the flesh, new he beheld 
The crystal-clear clairvoyance of the Pure. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Cr 


Irfstitutional Work at.Grace Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia 


By George A. Peltz, D.D., Associate Pastor 


YO FOUND an Institutional Church was not in the 
plans of the projectors of the work now centered 
at The Temple, Broad and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 
In 1881, twelve years after they organized as the Grace 
Baptist Church, Russell H. Conwell beeame their pastor, 
The Institutional Church was not then known by name, 
but Mr, Conwell recognized that some new element in 
church work was needed t» meet the wants of the people, 
Whatever this might prove to be, he and his associates 
détermined to supply it, so far as possible. That de- 
cision they have never lost sight of, and it has led to the 
maoy forms of effort they now put forth. Just how the 
people’s wants have been detected, and just which were 
first met, necd not be discussed. The vital question is, 
What has been fuund useful at The Temple? 

Three lines of effort engage attention here, agreeing 
with the work of Him who went about preaclring, teach- 
ing, and healing. Around the first gathers the spiritual 
work, that of the church proper; around’ the teaching 
gathers the educational work, that of the Bible schools, 
the College with its various departments, and ite several 
academies; a-ound the healing gather the athletic de- 
partments to promote soundness of body, and the Sa- 
maritan Hospital to restore the sick. 

A fundamental principle in all this effort is, that it 

must leid Christward. Like the ou er circles of a whirl- 
pool, some measures in use may be far from. tlhe center, 
but they must lead to it or be abandoned. Organizations 



























and institutions are not regarded as an end, but as a 
means. To Christ allof them must render tribute. 

Sociability is studiously-cultivated. At is commended 
from the desk, and is planned for continually. It is chs- 
tomary for people to linger after every meeting, and, like 
those of Malachi’s time, to speak often one to another. 
It is quite common for light refresh ments to be served at 
cost after the week-night meetings. The Temple itself 
wag planned and fitted to promote sociability. There are 
five large rooms set aside for such ‘purposes, There are 
also a large kitchen with two ranges and a gas stove, a 
serving room, an equipment of tables and tableware to 
accomodate two hundred and fifty persons, and a bril- 
liantly lighted room where this company can be seated 
at one time. Suppers and collations are frequent, some- 
times for revenue, oftener for mere good will. During 
the summer these gatherings are transferred to the Park, 
where frequently, on Saturday afternoons, hundreds of 
the church family gather, paying a sma!l fee and sup- 
ping together. A most fraternal feeling comes of all 
this. 

For the cultivation of devotion and activity, the Chris 
tian Endeayor movement is highly esteemed. There are 
now jn the church twelve organizations of this character, 
all doing the appointed work, and including some six 
hundred active members. These sections are multiplied 
to suit various ages and affiliations, arfd that no section 
shall be so large that each member may not have oppor- 
tunity to testify ina consecration meeting. Some special 
features have developed in these organizations, One, 
for instance, calls on every person to bring an egg, an 
orange, or a loaf of bread, at acertain general meeting. 
The result is a large donation for the Hospital, or, as on 
a recent occasion, when over two thousand loaves of 
bread were gathered for worthy poor persons, whom the 
police, by-prearrangement, sent to The Temple, Another 
feature is this: The presidents of these several sections 
form an Executive Board, and meet frequently to arrange 
concerted religious work. Under their care members of 
some one section visit the hospital every Sunday and hold 
religious service. At Logan, a suburb of the city, they 
have maintained a mission until a fine lot has been pur- 
chased, a chapel built, and a minister is in charge. 

The Boys’ Brigade movement is pushed with good 
results. There are about one hundred members, who 
have a drum and fife corps of their own. A military 
organization of older lads has become -famous for its 
excellence of drill. They serve as ushers on some 
occasions,.and ase a valuable body of religious‘workers. 
They are known as The Temple Guard, and have a room 
set apart for their use. 

For lovers of musié there are abundant facilities. 
The Chorus of The Temple has over two hundred mem- 
bers, not one of whom is paid, but every one of whom 
pays a fine for every absence from rehearsal or public 
service, unless excused for cause. In return. they get 
thorough drill in chorus work of the highest grade, 
having publicly rendered The Messiah, The Creation, 
and other classical productions, with grand organ and 
full orchestra accompaniment. : 

Another Chorug makes a specialty of evangelistic 
hymns, and leads the song service in the Forum of the 
college, where the associate pastor preaches on Sunday 
nights. There is also a Glee Club of about twenty male 
voices, a male quartet, two female qnartets, and one 
of mixed voices. The musical department of the col- 
lege also is open to all students in vocal or instrumental 
work, 

There are two yearly beneficial societies, for men and 
women respectively. The dues are small. The sick 


benefit, in case of a member, one hundred dollars ; in 
case of a member’s husband or wife, fifty dollars. 

An Employment Bureau is maintained, which, by 
announcement, advertisement, and correspondence, seeks 
to bring employers and employees together. The fee 
charged is one-tenth of the first week's wages earned by 
one helped to a situation. 

The Business Men’s Union is what its name expresses. 
It seeks to bring together the business men of the church 
and congregation for social and religious converse and- 
action suited to their special calling. It has proved 
itself a great power in many a time of need. 

There are associations of the young men, of the young 
women, of the older women, and tho older men. There 
is a Sewing Guild, a Missionary Circle, a section of 
King’s Daughters, a Committee of One Hundred who 
hammer away at the church debt, knocking off thousand 
after thousand of its amount; in fact, whatever needs 
to be done is attempted at once by a society or com- 
mittee already existing or immediately formed for the 
purpose. « ‘ 
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In the Young Women’s Association are two very profit- 
able features. One is their imaginary tours to points of 
intérest and through foreign lands. Once a month such 
trips are taken, the subject being carefully studied in 
advance, the conclusion of each trip being emphasized 
with a cup of cocoa and a slice of cake. The other 
special feature is their Auxiliary, which is a committee 
who teach younger girls sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
and cooking. ; 

The younger girls have an organization known as The 
Lamp and Lilies, Pure as the latter, they would shine 
as the former. That éxpresses the thought they seek to 
actualize, They are under‘the official guidance of older 
persons. Others of them have‘a Mission Band, to pro- 
mote zeal for missions. 

The general prayer-meeting of the church is held on 
Friday evening, the regular attendance running from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred, The after-meeting on Sun- 
day night is even larger. There are hymn-books for all, 
the pastor Usually at the organ, and the singing of the 
most inspiring kind. Variety marks these meetings, and 
vivacity, They are never twice alike, and never dull. 
The other regular prayer-meetings number from fifteen 
to twenty each week. : 

The Sunday-school attendance is from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred, Itdoes not assemble in one room, but 
in five distinct places, according to grades. Many of the 
classes have separate rooms for teaching. The lesson is 
expounded*every Saturday night.. A teachers’ class is 
regularly held at the same hour as the school, and fur- 
nishes prepared substitutes to fi!l all vacancies. There 
are two classes also giving special attention each week, 
at hours other than that of the school, to practical Chris- 
tian work, 

The Temple, which is the workshop of these and many 
other labors, contains an auditorium seating over three 
thousand persons, with offices for the pastors and the busi- 
ness department of the church, telephone, telegraph call, 
etc. The Lower Temple, as the basement is designated, 
contains large and well-lighted reading and assembly 
rooms, which are open every afternoon and evening, in 
charge of paid attendants. The several libraries of 
church and college contain about four thousand volumes, 
and papers and magazines are in the reading-rooms, 

The Temple Magazine, a twenty-page weekly, gives 
the news of church life, together with the pastor’s ser- 
mons. A schedu!e of prayer-meeting topics and leaders 
is issued every quarter in advance. A directoty of mem- 
bers, and another of pew-holders, is published as occasion 
requires, 

From an effurt of Mr. Conwell to assist some young 
men in studying Latin grew the Temple College, which 
is now an incorporated institution, giving instruction in 
all grades from the kindergarten upward to the collegiate 
and theological. It is open day and evening. The day 
charges are similar to those of high-grade academies. 
The night charges are but five dollars for the school year 
The staff of instructors is large and competent. There 
are also several co-ordinate academies in different parts 
of the city, the total of students in attendance at college 
and academies being over two thousand. 

There are several allied organizations which reach 
thousands more, among them the Chatham Literary 
Union, the Women’s Congress, the Young Men’s Con- 
gress, the College Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and Young Women’s Christian Association, the weekly 
meeting for the study of the Sunday-school lesson, and 
the people’s evangelistic service, held every Sunday after- 
noon in The Temple. 


The College Gymnasium has a large attendance, and, 
beni fit is five dollars a week during illness; the death .is a center of all the popular athletic sports. 


A large 
field fur out-door games is also maintained in a conve- 
nient locality, being patronized by college and church 
alike. All these features are under proper supervision, 
and arestudiously guarded from contaminating influences. 

The Samaritan Hospital was founded four years ago, 
and has done noble service in emergency and other cases. 
It has been served by some of the best physicians and 
surgeons of the city, and has had some wonderful records 
of recoveries. Arrangements for doubling its capacity 
are now proceeding, and all that may be done will be 
paid for when completed. A training school for nurses 
is. maintained in this" connection, and thus another 
avenue for good is opened. The associate pastor is 
honorary chaplain, and the Christian Endeavor Societies 
are volunteer workers in the religious activity of the 
hospital. Its chief physician, resident physicians, head 
nurse, and its working staff, with scarce an exception, are 
active Christian men and women. 

Church, college, and hospital, each, is under its own 
corporate management, but Pastor Conwell is president 
of each, and is the leader under whom, with God’s bless- 
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ing, they have been ceveloped. To assure their perpetu- 
ity, the church carries for its own benefit an insurance of 
seventy-five thousand dollars upon his life, and the col- 
lege carries forty thousand dollars. 

The church has its own bookkeeper, and so has the 
college. The officials needed to do the extended work 
are a small army, and the voluntary assistants are a 
much larger one. The church-membership of nearly 
twenty-seven hundred is well in hand, and well at work. 
Such methods as wide-awake business men employ in 
extended business affairs are always followed here. At 
the same time, it is never forgotten that God alone can 
give the increase, 


é 


Philadelphia. 
CAS 
Zeruiah’s Sons 
By a Looker-On 
* HO was the father of thesons of Zeruiah?” Not 


“ Zeruiah himself,” as is sometimes promptly 
answered; for Zeruiah was their mother. A notable 
woman she must have been ; not after the sweet, feminine 
type of her distinguished ancestress Ruth, but a master- 
ful character, taking precedence of her husband in the 
popular opinion, his name being unmentioned, while 
hers is constantantly joined with her sons’,—almost 
a unique example of the wife’s giving status to the family 
(Smith’s Bible Dictionary, article “ Zeruiah ’’); a sister 
of David (1 Chron. 2: 15, 16); at home, like him, in 
Bethlehem, where her sturdy boys, Asahel, Joab, and 
Abishai, doubtless were reared. Like all mothers, she 
had much to do with what her sons became. Their 
courage, indomitable will, and ardent patriotism, one 
imagines, she gave them by direct inheritance, and 
stimulated their childhood’s enthusiasm by the old 


‘Scripture stories of Pharaoh’s oppressions, the wilder- 


ness experiences, and—with local details since lost—the 
conquest of Canaan. Incidents of Philistine aggres- 
sion were among their earliest memories, and never to 
be forgotten was the day when their youthful uncle 
David returned from the national camp with the fame of 
having vanquished the enemy’s dreaded champion. By 
his personal charms, his music, and his tales of adven- 
ture, David would win the lads’ hearts, and when he was 
driven into the attitude of seeming rebellion against 
Saul, Abishai, at least, quickly joined the outlaw’s 
standard (1 Sam. 26 : 8). 

Asahel, “light of foot as a wild roe,” whom Josephus 
(Book VII, chapter 1, paragraph 8) designates as the 
most enjinent of the brothers, died early, though not 
before gaining a place bF his ability and valiant deeds 
among the thirty commanding officers of the host (2 Sam, 
23:24). In what began as a passage at arms, and ended 
as a “‘ very sore battle,” he was killed by Saul’s general, 
Abner (2 Sam. 2: 14-82), and was buried in his father’s 
sepulcher at Bethlehem (2 Sam. 2: 382),—the single 
reference made to Zeruiah’s husband. 

Abishai, holding the leading position of “ captain of the 
mighty men” (Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church,” 


Vol. II, p. 103; 1 Chron, 11:10), was entrusted with © 


weightiest responsibilities during his many years of de- 
voted service. If herildry had been in those days, his 
shield might have borne the proud motto, “I saved the 
king;” for the giant-descended Philistine, Ishbi-benob,in 
the confidence of a new sword, thought to slay David, and 
Abishai succored him (2 Sam. 21: 16, 17). And when 
David longed for water from the well at Bethlehem, Abi- 
shai was chief of the three who brcke through the foe and 
brought backthe too precious drang!st(1 Chron. 11: 15-21), 
Apparently he died next, for, though participating in 
the assassination of Abner and Amasa, be is not included 
in David’s legacy of punishment on that score to Joab. 
Foremost of the trio, however, is ‘‘ my lord Joab,” as 
he was styled, his lengthened life exhibiting the vindic- 
tive, unscrupulous traits and the dominating personality 
that led David bitterly to complain of the brothers, “TI 
am this day weak, though anointed kinz; and thesemen 
the sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me” (2 Sam. 8 : 89), 
And again, in sharp rebuke, ‘“‘ What have I to do with 
you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” As “general of the kings 
army ” (1 Chron. 27 : 84) he was accorded consequence 
second only to the sovereign’s (Stanley’s “ History of the 
Jewish Church,” Vol. II, p. 102). His military talent 
was displayed in a series of important conquests, promi- 
nent among which were the male exterminating war 
with Edom (1 Kings 11: 15, 16), and the very extensive 
campaign against Ammon and Syria (2 Sam. 10 : 6-14), 
—‘“‘the only war of this time that has left traces on 
heathen records” (Stanley, p. 111). He wickedly con- 
nived in the plot to kill Uriah (2 Sam. 11: 14-21), other- 





























































































































































































552 (4) 
wise sought faithfully, even magnanimously, to promote 
the royal interests, as in the case of Rabbah of Ammon, 
which had virtually yielded to him after long attacking, 
when he sent word to David to appear and make a show 
of fighting, “ lest I take the city, and it be called after my 
name” (2 Sam. 12: 28). His loyalty is seen also in the 
persistent battering of the fortress Abel (Stanley, p. 145), 
where the rebel Sheba had been received, who “ hath 
‘lifted up his hand against the king,” explained Joab to 
the wise woman who remonstrated over the wall with 
the zealous besieger; ‘deliver him only, and I will 
depart from the city” (2 Sam. 20: 21). In the exigen- 
cies occasioned by Absalom’s course, Joab’s action 
evinces statecraft, and is commendable as fairly esti- 
mating conflicting claims. His sending the woman of 
Tekoah to press Absalom’s recall on David reveals un- 
suspected motives and sentiments of the rude nature. 
In urging that the exiled son be brought home again, 
the eloquent advocate used an appealing, beautiful plea, 
“Joab put the words in het mouth” (2 Sam. 14: 8). 
Yet doth God, she said, “devise means, that his banished 
be not expelled from him ” (2 Sam. 14: 14, Auth. Ver.), 
—a stray pearl of Old Testament faith which merits con- 
spicuous setting. 

And the recognition by the king of Joab’s agency in 
the matter indicates that kindly qualities were credited 
to the fierce warrior by those who knew him best, and 
noble thoughts of the Jehovah Father. Yet, when 
Absalom rebelled, Joab sternly decided that the traitor’s 
death was needful for the nation’s welfare, and himself 
pierced the heart of the captivating, treacherous prince 
(28am. 18:14). Again, when the afflicted father (2 Sam. 
19: 7) uuduly indulged in grief, it was Joab who roughly, 
yet in true fidelity, made the charge: “ Thou lovest them 
that hate thee, and hatest them that love thee. ... Now 
therefore arise, go forth, and speak comfortably unto 
thy servants: for I swear by the Lord, if thou go not 
forth, there will not tarry a man with thee this night.” 

- And the king heeded the harsh mandate, and went and 
sat in the gate. 

Still another instance of right judgment in the arrogant 
general was his resisting the order to number Israel, 
a plan “abominable to Joab” (1 Chron. 21: 6), and 
insuring God’s manifested anger in a fearful visitation of 
the plague. 

Crimes of this wild career, that went before to await 
their expiation, were the retaliatory murder of Abner 
(2 Sam, 3: 27), and the jealous slaughtering of Amasa 
(2 Sam. 20: 8-18), created commander of the army in 
Joab’s place (2 Sam. 19 : 13). 

David, in directing that the hoar head of the audacious 
offender should be brought violently to the grave (1 Kings 
2: 5, 6), may have regarded Bimself as authorized of the 
Lord, who “‘abborreth the bloodthirsty and deceitful 
man” (Psa. 5 : 6, Rev. Ver.). 

The death of the aged king was an epoch-making event 
for his former comrade in arms. Most intimately had 
they been arsociated in the perils of battle and the joy 
of victory, in experiences they alone knew. The good 
old times were past; old friends were fast falling. The 
peace and furmal splendor of Solomon's rule grew weari- 
some. Few noticed now the veteran to whose prowess 
the nation’s present prosperity was solargely due. Here 
in Jerusalem, the city which irf that long-ago exultant 
day he had clambered into, up the steep cliff (1 Chron. 
11:6; also Stanley, p. 88), and wrested from the taunt- 
ing heathen,—what honor had he here? Menace was 
in the air. The slaying of Abner and Amasa was 
remembered against him; Adonijah’s affair was remem- 
bered too (1 Kings 1:7). Fleeing to the sanctuary, he 
invoked its protection from the stroke. of the royal 
messenger. 

* Nay, but I will die here,” he exclaimed, as they tried 
to drag him from the altar. Far down the centuries the 
scene repeats itself as, in the transept of Canterbury 
Cathedral, the autocratic Becket struggles with his 
fate. Locality and language differ; human nature, 
constant ia all ages, would, in both these heroes, feel the 
pang of the ingratitude of promises. And the reproach 
the prelate in the drama addresses to his assailant, voices 
Joab’s accusing thought toward the hesitating: execu- 
tioner, his old fellow-soldier Benaiah (1 Kings 2:30, 34; 
2 Sam. 23 : 22): 


“I know well thou hast but half a heart, 
To bathe this sacred pavement with my blood.” 


And thus the famous brothers disappear from their 
haunts among the Judean hills. To employ the dirge 
of their misanthropically inclined cousin, the magnificent 
Solomon: “ As well their love, as their hatred and their 
envy,is now perished ” (Eccle. 9: 6, Rev. Ver.). It was 
time they were gone, for a new order of things, offering 
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niente Mesos part, had begun, Yet, among the 
foundation stones of the empire that stretched to the 
remote Euphrates (2 Sam. 8:3; also Stanley, p. 111), 
and was world-renowned for its wealth and commerce, 
were the turbulent, valorous, patriotic lives of those three 
mighty men, the:sons of Zeruiah. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CH 


Procrastination 
By Frances Bent Dillingham 
“He said, 1 go, sir: and went not.”’ 


O, WORK thou in my vineyard, son, to-day.” 

The gentle mandate and the curt reply 
I heard, and when he turned his Father's eye 
On me, how could I, loving, say him nay ? 
He smiled at my assent, and went his way ; 
And yet the vineyard aisles were close and dry, 
The leaves curled with’ring as the sun rode high, 
While here it was so sweet, so sweet, to atay 
On long lush grass beside the shaded pool : 
Then he who said he would not, went at last. 
One moment and I go. Ah, God! the sun 
Has set, and I have slept till eveaing’s cool ; 
’Neath purple load my happier brother passed, 
I too had gone,—but now the day is done. 


Auburndale, Mass. 
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The Spirit of Sunday-School Work 
By Philip E. Howard 


ETHOD in Sunday-school work has value only as 

it has breath and life from a right Sunday-school 

spirit,—working through the maker of methods. No 

worker can apply any method rightly who does not 

do so in accord with the right spirit of Sunday-school 
work, Method is inane, fruitless, taken by itself. 

A right Sunday-sclhool spirit may be described in 
terms telling its unvarying effects. . It is not, of course, 
to be limited by the effects here noted. But, whatever 
else the spirit of Sunday-school work may do, it must, at 
its best, breathe into and through the worker these three 
conditions of mind: willingness to study, willingness to 
work, willingness to love. I do not set these thus in 
order with any thought that they will so arrange 
themselves in point of importance in every mind. For 
instance, to some a willingness to love would, more than 
any other sign, prove the moving of the right spirit. 
Hence let the three stand together as a! desirable, and 
not one before or after or without the other. 

Any teacher who is not willing to study has no right 
to consent to teach. Every teacher who teaches ought 
to be willing to use every available real help to the gain- 
-ing of knowledge about that which is to be taught, and 
about those who are to be taught. 

If the Bible is to be taught, then the Bible ought to 
be known te the teacher. Now no living man or woman 
knows all about the Bible. Yet very few of us are will- 
ing to take the trouble to know as much as we .aight about 
that Book. In the most trivial ways we let great nug- 
gets of gold lie undiscovered. A new word, an oddly 
phrased passage, a reference to an Eastern custom, a 
deep and search-worthy hint of a host of new truths just 
waiting to be revealed,—any or all are allowed to lie 
buried beneath our own indolent unwillingness to huat 
through a concordance, ot to examine a map, or to look 
up a text, or to think for four minutes steadily toward 
any obscurity which at first glance seems thought-proof. 
Willingness to study does not need to reach beyond the 
means at hand. It can be just as truly forceful in the 
spirit of a teacher whose biblical library consists of a ten- 
cent New Testament as in the spirit of a theological pro- 
fessor with a hundred feet of commentaries on his book 
shelves. 

Willingness to study those whom the teacher would 
teach is never missing in the make-up of the right Sun- 
day-school spirit. A pitcher will hold water; a sieve . 


will not. A cold plunge reduces fever, when a hot bath 


will not. Strong handling will break glass, but steel 
gets its temper and value from the forge. What are your 
scholars? Who are they? Are they ready to receive 
temper and fineness through strong, vigorous teaching 
of virile thoughts, or are they fragile, and in need of 
gentler handling? Is the mind of that growing boy at 
fever heat, and in need of tone and steady calmness? Is 
that girl a ready listener, and as ready to forget,—sieve- 
like and unstable ? 

Here is a tindy in which we make our own researches 
and rich finds, our own commentaries and maps, our own 








blunders, and our own triumphs, “This Book of the Liy. 
ing is like the Book of Life, never altogether fathomed, 
never failing in its 4reasures, and rarely studied as it 
deserves to be studied. Bible truth will find its yy; ay 
through us into the life of those whom we teaoh.only a; 
we hold the keys that unlock the barrier gates. In the 
class, at their homes, in work, in play, in personal conver. 
sation, those whom we would teach are all Mneonsciously 
giving into our charge these precious keys. It is for 
us to see to it that we do not become unconscious of ur 
charge. 

Let us think of willingness to work as aside from wil- 
lingness to study. The one trespaases on the, other, 
indeed ; but there is work which is not study. It is 
work, and hard work, for many a faithful teacher to man- 
age the class from a disciplinary standpoint. Occasion- 
ally, this takes the form of physical and almost combative 
exertion. It is work to tramp over hot pavements, or 
along muddy or dusty roads, in house-to-house visitation 
for the school. It is work to manage a picnfe, to bui!d 
fires, to dig paths in the snow, to raise money, to—well, 
‘to do any and all of the hundred and one things that fall 
to the let of the active Sunday-school worker. Every 
school is pretty sure to have at least some of the modern 
—and, no doubt, ancient—adjuncts: the bad boy,—God 
bless him !—chairs and benches to be repaired, commit- 
tees to be convened, a chatty class to be silenced during 
school exercises, torn books to be mended,—all this 
means work. And what teacher is there who could not 
add to this list something out of further experience? 
The Sunday-school spirit calls upon scholar, teacher, and 
officer to work. He who would shirk this is wofully 
outside the right spirit of Sunday-school work. 

Willingness to love is the great expression of the true 
Sunday-school spirit. It is in the class that the teacher 
learns to give over the demands of self. It ig there that 
love meets with sure response in the frank opening of 
young hearts to that which love would give out of God’s 
Word. To love is not always easy, when love does not 
readily prevail against suspicion, shyness, obstinacy, or 
reserve. But love surely wins its way, sooner or later; 
and, whether sooner or later, the teacher must love 
steadily and faithfully. 

The “love” that effusively shakes hands in Sunday- 
school and snubs on the street is not of the winning sort, 
That is picked up, along with the gloves and fan, when 
the start for school is made, and is as easily laid down. 
The love that tells is the love that shines in the teacher’s 
eyes when a ragged little chap shuffles into that teach- 
er’s parlor on a busy weekday afternoon, and announces 
that he has come to make a call. It is the love that he 
can see and feel, as it makes him welcome with a hearty 
word, a smile, a picture-book, or a box of curios, The 
love that tells is the love that will check the angry word 
in the class as a breach of the peace almost beyond 
endurance sets the blood a-boiling. Such love will 
change a rough to a gentleman, bravado to bravery, 
surliness to silent attention, noisy rebellion to natural 
obedience. Such love will lift a teacher clear of an easy 
chair on « snowy hight, and lead, through the sleet and 
blinding drift, to a little hovel in the slums where death 
is, and where one of the boys cries that he is glad teacher 
loves him, because mother is so still and quiet he cannot 
make her hear him. Out of the depth of such a love 

Christ gave himself, and into the blessedness of such a 
love he calls his working men and women who believe 
with him that “ Greater love hath no man than tiiis.” 

Philadelphia. 
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A Moral Receivership for Mankind 
By William R. Campbell 


EVERAL of the earliest and most extensive railroad 
systems of the country have, at some period of 
their history, passed through the hands of a receiver, 
The properties were valuable, but they were badly 
managed. They became unproductive, and ceased to pay 
dividends on the /cost of construction, or even running 
expenses in some cases. To sav* these vast interests, to 
protect the rights of stockholders from speculative wreck- 
ers or the ruin by rivals, receivers have been quiet 
by the courts. 

A personal management comes into control under Pay 
direction of the judiciary of ‘the general government. 
Extravagant expenses are cut down if the right parties 
are in power, and the idea of the receivership is carried out 
faithfully. Expensive litigations are stopped, and attach- 
ments to harass or divide the interests of the road are 
set aside. 

What so frequently occurs in the busingss world has 




















once in the moral universe. One closely 
identified with all human affairs, and obeying the will 
of the Father, became the receiver of our race. He 
gave himself to restoring the impaired but precious 
properties of the soul. A personal administration of 
pardon, love, and servicé, supersedes the chartered 
structure. The judgments of sin, the weighty claims of 
death, are enjoined. A reorganization takes place on a 
basis of righteousness. The waste is checked, harmony 
of all powers is secured, and we are set to minister to the 
needs of our fellows. We return something to our 
creator for love and being, while “ we serve the Lord 
Christ.” The common conditions under which men's 
shares recover value ought to disarm hostility to a simi- 
lar method which restores the soul to the highest man- 
hvod, even the receivership of the Son of man. 


Roxbury, Mass. 





Phoebe 
By George Cooper 


N PAUSES of the robin’s song, 
Or bobolink’s wild trill, 
I hear you all the summer long 
By tangled vale and hill. 
A meek and plaintive call 
Is yours, O birdie small ! 
Yet dear to me for all: 
Phebe! Phebe! ” 


I see you by your mossy nest, 
You watch your treasures dear, 
And sing the song that is your best, 
Unheeding who may hear. 
No rapturous refrain, 
No rush of silver rain ; 
Your note has more of pain : 
* Pheebe! Phoebe! ”’ 


And yet, with all the summer’s glee, 
My heart would miss your lay, 
Because a thought it brings to me, 
And brighter makes the day. 
The humble song of cheer 
May meet some list’ning ear, 
Even as yours I hear : 
“ Phebe! Phebe! ” 


Oh ! little lips may sing a song 
Though feeble it may sound, 
To aid the good, to fight the wrong, 
To gladden hearts around. 
’Tis sweet to do our best, 
Like you beside your nest, 
And leave to Heaven the rest,— 
“Phebe! Phebe! ” 
New York City. : 


GO 
Henry’s Young Robins 


By Martha Clark Rankin 


ENRY, Henry.” called Mrs. Ellison from the 
front door, “‘I want you!” 

“ All right!” came from the hammock, in a tone that 
seemed to: imply “all wrong.” Then Henry, a rather 
slender boy of twelve, started slowly towards the house. 

“Errands, I s’pose,” he grumbled. “Likely as not 
down to old Mrs. Hamilton’s. What’s the good of 
Saturday, if a fellow’s got to trot allday? I wish I was 
a bird. Then I shouldn’t have anything to do.” 

“ Why, my boy, do you think birds have nothing to 
d.?” asked his mother, who had overheard the wish. 

“Oh! 1 s’pose they have to get a few worms to eat, but 
that isn’t anything. And they have nests to build, but 
that doesn’t take-long.” 

“Perhaps the birds would think it wasn’t much for a 
boy to carry a basket half a mile on a pleasant June 
morning like this. See, I want Mrs, Hamilton to have 
these for her dinner.” And Mrs. Ellison handed Henry 
a ba~ket of luscious strawberries. 

“’Twouldn’t be much if I could fly,” said Henry. 

“ Perhaps wings get tired as well as legs,” replied his 
mother, And Henry walked slowly away, 

No boy could be cross long onstichaday. The bright 
green grass was sprinkled with white daisies and yellow 
buttereups, and the jolly bobolinks were singing mer- 
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rily; hence, long before Henry got home, he had forgotten 
all about his grumbling, especially since his particular 
friend, Will Armstrong, had joined him on the way. 

As the two boys came into the yard, they heard a 
great commotion in the apple-tree where the robins’ nest 
was, and they soon discovered that the cat had killed the 
mother-bird, and the father and five. little ones were 
bewailing their loss in a very noisy manner. 

“Poor little things!” said Mrs. Ellison. ‘‘ How gre 
they ever going to get along without their mother? No 
wonder the father is distressed, for it’s hard enough for 
two to bring up such a family, and he will have his 
hands more than full alone.” 

“Let metake two of them,—may I, mama?” asked 
Henry, who had a very kind heart. “I can put them 
in the canary’s old cage, and hang it out here on the 
porch, where the father can come and see them.” 

“That would be an excellent plan,” replied his 
mother, “ for the poor bird surely needs help. But can 
you give them enough to eat?” 

“Oh, yes! that'll be easy,” was the careless response. 
“I know where there’re plenty of angleworms, and I’ll 
begin right away.” 

“You must have your own dinner first.” And Mrs. 
Ellison smiled at Henry’s ideas of feeding yOung robins. 

She had an engagement after dinner which kept her 
till nearly six o’clock. As she came into the yard she 
heard the young birds crying. And there stood Henry, 
with an empty can and dirty hands and face, looking the 
picture of despair. 

“O mama!” he cried, “I never can fill these birds. 
I’ve been digging all the afternoon, and they squawk just 
as loud as they did at first. Will helped me get a few 
worms, and then he went off to play ball. He said birds 
were nothing but mouth, and told me to give them to 
the cat; and, if they don’t stop their noise, I believe I 
shall.” 

“Then you are beginning to think that birds do have 
something to do, after all?” 

“Oh! there must be something the matter with these. 
Isn’t there a disease where people are always eating 
without its ever doing them any good?” 

Mrs. Ellison laughed. 

“There’s nothing the matter with these birds, but they 
are young and healthy. If you had ever watched the 
parent birds, you would have realized what you were un- 
dertaking. By actual count, a young bird has been seen 
toeata hundred wormsinaday. Birds that feed on small 
insects require a still larger number; and it is said that 
all young birds consume daily an amount of food several 
times their own weight. Just think what that means for 
the farmers! . The birds eat millions of worms, grubs, 
caterpillars, and insects, which, if allowed to live, would 
destroy ail the fruits and vegetables. And when they 
peck at our cherries and strawberries we must remember 
that they also eat bushels of seeds of troublesome weeds. 
Indeed, if it weren’t for the birds, we should be hardly 
able to live at ail; for it has been proved that, without 
just the swallows, the air would be so full of small 
insects as to be unfit to breathe.” 

“But mama, a hundred worms in a day! How 
could the old birds ever get enough? Where could 
they find them?” 

“You must remember that the eyes of a bird have 
twenty-five times the magnifying power of ours, so they 
can see what is invisible to us, and instinct teaches 
them just where to look. Haven’t you ever seen a bird 
fly down on the lawn and pick up a worm, where you 
might have searched in vain forone? When a chipping 
sparrow is building a nest, he finds a horsehair in the 
road, without the slightest. trouble. Yet, if I had sent 
you to the very same’ place, you would have probably 
reported that there wasn’t one to be-found. Still, in 
spite of their good eyes and strong wings, I think the 
birds have a pretty hard time to build their nests, pro- 
vide food for the family, and teach the young ones to fly 
and sing; and no one need envy them their leisure.” 

“I’m sure I never shall again,” said Henry. “ But 
see, the little birds have gone to sleep.” 

“They can’t ‘be very hungry then,” said his mothér. 
* But they will be by four o’clock to-morréw morning.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Henry. “I'm afraid I shall have 
to give them back to their father. They’ll starve while 
I’m gone to church and Sunday-school.” 

“ Perhaps you can start them with a good breakfast 
first. You mustn’t get discouraged too easily.” 

But Henry was so tired the next morning that he 
didn’t waken at daylight to hear his young charge beg- 
ging for food. It was after eight o'clock when he came 
down stairs, and then only one bird was calling. The 
other lay quiet on the floor of the cage. 

“Oh, dear!” and Henry wasalmosterying. “ Is’pose 
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I’ve starved it, buf I didn’t mean to. I’m going to 

give the live one right back to its father, and after this 

T'll do errands without grumbling. 

bringing up young robins!” 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


it’s lots easier than 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. - 


a 


What the Home Department 
Can Do 


By Ethel Whittemore 


ECENTLY, while visiting in a small city in Ohio, 
I found that several of the churches had taken up 
the Homé Department. 

In one of these churches a large number of persons 
united with the department, among whom were two 
families who had lived so far down in the scale of society 
that to kindle any -religious interest in their hearts 
seemed, to many, an impossibility, But the persevering 
visitor soon succeeded in awakening an interest in her 
visits, and, later, in the study of the Word of God. 

For some time this weekly work went on, causing a 
gradual awakening in the adult members of the two 
families, and, in time, conviction of sin. 

The pledge was signed in both of these homes, and 
drink, which had been a great curse in both, was ban- 
ished. The children became happy, and were clothed 
for Sunday-school, and both parents and children found 
their way to the house of God, 

Ere long the time came when, after care‘ul examina- 
tion by the session, all of the adult members of one 
family,three in number, and the mother in the other 
home, Were considered suita':le persond for church-mem-, 
bership. Another Home Department visitor, looking 
for persons to unite with it, found an aged woman, who 
said : 

“ There are two households of us who came here three 
years ago. We haye been very homesick, because we 
could not find a church home: There is no church here 
of the same name as the one at our old home, so we do 
not know where to go to church.” 

The children were added to the regular Sunday-school 
at once, and, in a short time, three adult members of the 
two households were taken into the membership of the 
Congregational Church, Thus Christian fellowship was 
renewed, and a new start in the better way given. Shall 
we say this department of the Sunday-school is of small 
value? 

Hearing of these instances reminded me of the ex- 
perience of a Christian woman whom I met several years 
ago. In her childhood she was surrounded by the love of 
a Christian home and many friends. When she was 


married she went to a home prepared for her reception, . 


where all was love and happiness. But soon this charm- 
ing home was swept away from the happy pair by re- 
verses. They sought a new location, and settled on the 
outskirts of a quiet town. There, surrounded by her little 
family, far from dear friends and relg‘ives, sick and dis- 
couraged, the wife and mother passed eight lonely years, 
The pastor of a local church after some time found her, 
through her little girls at Sunday-school; but, sare an 
occasional precious visit from him, she was unvisited by 
Christian people. 

Why was it that she was so lost tothechurch? First, 
because she was too sick to seek new friends in their 
usual meeting-places, and she was-not so destilute as to 
need the ministrations of the benevolent committee. 
Second, because there was no department of cliurch 
work into which she could enter at home. 

If the chutch of which she became a member when 
health was restored, and in which she found many 
precious friends, had had a Sunday-school Home De- 
partment, it could have thrown its arms around hor and 


























































































































































































Covenant, New York. 


. “Partnership Papers.” 
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brought her into touch with itself, thus supplying the 
Christian fellewship for which her soul longed. 

Seeiug the good this department has done, and reeog- 
nizing the unsatisfied hungering of many souls deprived 
of Christian fellowship, shall we not arise and speed on 
the movement? 





Ravenna, 0. 
CO 
ae Mutual responsibility of parents and 
Papers” teachers was recently emphasized in 


a striking way by J. Cleveland Cady, 
superintendent of the Bible school in the Church of the 
In connection with a public 
address on the subject, he distributed blank forms that 
he had prepared for signatures and seals of the parent 
and the teacher or superintendent. The form is headed 
It begins with “ whereas” the 
parent whose name is inserted in the blank, and the 
teachers and officers of the Bible school, “are desirous 
of associating ourselves as partners for the purpose of 
training and bringing up our children in the knowledge, 
fear, and love of God.” It then witnesses to an agree- 
ment on duties, with signatures and dates below. Under 
six paragraphs it is mutually agreed by the signers: 


1. That it shall be the duty of the said parents to see, as far 
as possible, that their child or children are regularly present at 
the said Bible school, and also that they are there in time for 
the opening exercies. 

2. It shall be the daty of the said parents to endeavor to 
have their children study, or, at least, carefully read over, the 
lessons ; and, rome time after the exercises in school, to talk 
over the lesson and service of the school, thus interesting the 
scholars, and informing themselves of the work for their 
children. 

3. Itshall be deemed perfeetly proper for said parents to either 
write or express in words any encouragement to said teachers or 
officers, or to confide to them any matter of interest regarding 
their children. 

4. It shall be the duty of the said parents to pray God to 
make his Holy Spirit a partner in this work, and that he will 
touch the hearts of scholars, teachers, officers, and themselves, 
until the aim of this partnership is fully reached. 

5. It shall be the duty of the said teachers and officers to 
instruct the said scholars in the knowledge of God, their duty 
to him, and the way to friendship with him. To this end, they 
are (unless ill, or absent from town) to be regularly in their 
places at the Bible school, and, when unable to be there, to 
make their best effurts to have = substitute in their place. 

6, It shall further be their duty to have at heart the true 
interests and. best welfare of the scholars, to seek constantly to 
influence their lives for that which is right and good, and to 
pray for the Holy &pirit to be also a partner in this work,— 
crowning all their efforts with success. 


SB... 


Concentrating the attention of the 
whole congregation on the Sunday- 
school, at least once in a while, is a 
good thing. One way is to have a “Special Sunday- 
School Day,” like the* midsummer Sunday in Hall 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Indianapolis. 
Invitations last year said: “‘ The entire day devoted to 
the interest of the Sunday-school. Parents, children, 
friends, most cordially invited. These services are for 
you. Come!” The usual Suanday-school session was 
held at 9.15 A. M.; at 10.30 the pastor conducted g prayer 
and praise service; at eleven o'clock, in the church 
service, addresses on “ The Charch's Opportunity in the 
Sunday-school ” and “The Home Class Department” 
were made by the school’s superintendent and by the 
state secretary. At 6.45 P. M., in the meeting of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, its president spoke of 
“The Christian Eadeavor Movement and the Sunday- 
school.” A “song and praise service” followed, and at 
eight o’clock there was an address by the state superin- 
tendent_on “ Sunday-school Needs.” By these special 
exercises Sunday-school work in that congregation was 
quickened and aided. 


** Sunday-School 
Day "' in Church 


B.. 


| SE Visitors are likely to become stayers, 
Bringing" Method if they find the Sunday-school attrac- 
tive. How to get the visitors in is the 

question. The Trinity Reformed Bible School of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been trying a new method, this summer, 
with gratifying results. It is called the “ Visitor-Bring- 
ing” plan. It has increased the average attendance 
fifty per cent over the preceding summer. In its work- 
ing, says the superintendent, V. P. Van Horne, three 
departments of the school are in friendly rivalry. Each 
department is represented by a large stax, either in red, 
black, or yellow,—the three colors of that school,—and 
on the star is the initial letter of the department. The 
stars are hung in front of the school at different heights, 
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and changed each Sunday to accord with the report, for — 
that day, of attendance by departments. For this work 
one person isin charge of each department. A secretary 
keeps these records, and prepares an honor roll, which 
is prominently displayed. Besides a number of visitors 
who have already come to stay, there are other occasional 
visitors who are to be visited in the fall, in the hope of 
securing their permanent enrollment. 














Primary Song Drill 
By Julia BE. Peck 


UR primary children are, most of them, as yet 
unable to read. For this reason we do not supply 
the individual members of our classes with song-books, 
but the teacher makes a collection of the best for her 
own use, then adds to this collection a music manuscript 
book, into which she copies any choice songs gleaned 
from books she is unable to purchase, or from the collec- 
tious of other primary teachers. 

Equipped with an assorted collection of songs from her 
various books, she teaches, line by line, words and music 
to the children. 

_The primary teacher’s collection may include the fol- 
lowing books, some of which contain many, others only 
a few, choice songs: ‘Sacred Songs for Little Singers,” 
published by Novello, Ewer, & Co. of London; “ Song 
and Study for God’s Little Ones,” edited by Miss Vella, 
110 Boylston Street, Boston. 

We find good songs for opening exercises, for Christ- 
mas and Easter, in most of the kindergarten song col- 
lections, a few of which there is space here to mention : 
“Songs and Games for Little Ones,” by Walker and 
Jenks; “Songs for Little Children,” by. Eleanor Smith ; 
“‘ Song Stories for the Kindergarten,” by the Misses Hill: 
These and others can be obtained of the Kindergarten 
Literature Co., Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 

We wish to cfiltivate in our children a taste for the 
best music. An expert musician of long experience in 
Sunday-school work says that children learn to love and 
to sing most easily the kind of music upon which they 
have been “ brought up,”—arguing that, as a child chat- 
ters away easily in his mother-tongue, just so easily he 
expresses himself in the songs of his home and school, 
and it is only when his teacher tries to introduce music 
of a différent style that there are difficulties. 

This musician, whose methods of teaching are mas- 
terly, is grumbling now because his present ¢élass in 
Sunday-school have been brought up on light, catehy 
songs, and hia best endeavors do not wean them to a love 
of better things, 

If this is the case, we, who have charge of the begin- 
nings, may well consider most seriously our choice of 
songs. 

Let us'say that we are getting ready for our Christmas 
concert, and, so far, our only time to practice has been 
in class after the lesson, when the children are so tired 
and cross they will not—possibly, they cannot—sing 
properly. 

We are to hold our Christmas concert in the “ big 
room,” a place strange to the children. We are prac- 
ticing with a piano aceompaniment, but, at the concert, 
must sing with the organ, which, by the way, will “ put 
us all out,” for we are not used to it or the place, and 
at the concert, unless we can manage to have hours of 
drill with the organ previously, the children will, at the 
first note of the prelude, stare open-mouthed at the great 
instrument, with its strange surroundings, and, hearing 
the unusual and somewhat over-powering accompani- 
ment, will be too dazed and frightened to sing. 

Another difficulty: Our children do not seem at all 
enthusiastic over our new Christmas songs. We get a 
tremendous volume of tone when we sing “ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” or, ‘“There is a green hill,” but what 
is the reason that they rarely like any of our new songs? 
The principal reason is, simply because they are new. 

Children love the old familiar songs, and ought never 
to sing in public a song that, to them, is less than a year 
or two old, otherwise they are not at home in the song 
any more than they are in the “ big room.” 

The teacher is so anxious for success that, in the prac- 
tice hour, she sings away with all her might, hoping to 
inspire the children; but, the louder she sings, the less 
work there is, apparently, for the children to do. So, 
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one by one, they lapse ini Maes and hearing 
that the song seems to progress without the necessity i 
effort on their part: “We must not begin byallowing the 
children to depend too much on the teacher’s voice, \ yt 
as soon a3 we are assured that they are tolerably familia: 
with words and music, let us'stop singing, and allow them 
to depend on themselves. 

No sooner is the Christmas song-drill off our hands 
than we must plan for Easter music. The kindergarten 
song-books offer us a good selection, because the words 
and music are so simple. 

The words in some of our Easter songs need carefu| 
explanation ; for often, in the same song, one stanza is 
about the resurrection of our Lord, the next refers to our 
own resurrection, while in a third sin is called’ “ death,” 
and righteousness through Christ “ the new life.” This 
puzzles the children, if they note the words at all; for 
they have been celebrating the resurrection of our Lord, 
and may think that all three stanzas refer very confusedly 
to his resurrection alone. 

We must not allow our children to sing without a 
thought of the words ; for this habit grows, especially in 
a tune “with a swing.to it,”—for then do they roll out 
the (to them) meaningless words in a manner which is 
both careless and irreverent. 

The new-school primary teacher dreads a public exhi- 
bition of her children’s accomplishments, wishing to 
avoid anything which leads to self-consciousness, For 
this reason, she rules out solos, or gives them ito a child 
who is unconscious of self, and who will gladly sing 
because he knows how, and enjoys doing it. 

The self-conscious children (alas! there are so many) 
must sing in the chorus, and, for their sakes, the simpler 
the chorus, and the less ceremony or motion hao et in 
the rendering, the better. 

Let us train the children so that they ‘will sing of 
sacred things with reverence, unconscious of an audience, 
conscious only of our Father's listening ear. 

Perhaps it would be better, if we cannot accomplish 
this, to remain silent, and listen to the songs from the 
older classes. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Yo 


Keeping the plainest duties well in 
view is no small element in the Sun- 
day-school teacher’s success. Each 
teacher of a Methodist Sunday-school in Indianapolis 
has a pririted reminder noting certain duties. There may 
be hints for other teachers in the paper. It is headed: 


Keeping Duties in 
View 


Keep This in View 
1. Keep an accurate and complete roll of your class, name 
and residence of each pupil. 
2. Keep a careful record of attendanee. Be sure and mark 
as present every scholar who attends. Your class-book will be 


examined each week, in order to secure name and address of © 


all absent scholars. 
necessary. 

3. Do not allow a scholar to be absent more than two Sun- 
days without getting some word to the absent one,—a personal 
visit, a postal-tard of inquiry, a note or word sent by you 
through some member of your class. Ilave some effective plan 
of reaching the absentees, thus showing your interest in them. 

4. Keep on the lookout for new scholars for your class or the 
school, and seeure the help of your class in this work. 

5. When a new scholar enters your class, place the name and 
residence on your class-book, and the name and residence on 
the slip given you by the secretary, that the scholar may be 
entered on the roll as a member of the school. 


a 


A careful system of marking is therefore 


Surprising effects may often be pro- 
duced by a little ingenious use of 
common things at hand. For exam- 
ple, Mrs, Ella M. Burnell, a teacher in the primary class 
of the Methodist Episeopal Sunday-schéol at Columbus 
Junction, Iowa, wished to give certain facts regarding 
Hebron and the cave purchased by Abraham. Upon a 
map of Palestine, with which the children were some- 
what familiar, she fastened a little red flower at Hebron, 
saying that it wds twenty miles south of Jerusalem. 
From common clay she had molded a little cave, putting 
it into a spool-box, with grass and flowers tucked around 
it. Four graves in the cave were represented by bits of 
clay, for Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Over the 
cave she had put the pastor's kneeling-stool, and on the 
top of the stool the school bell: She described a mosk to 
the class, told them that in this town ef Hebron, more 
than four thousand years ago, Abraham bought a cave, 
and that the Turks have put a mosk right over it. Then 
she lifted her mosk,—the stool and bell,—and showed 
the cave beneath. So, some day, Christians shall be 
allowed to see the cave now forbidden them. 


Making Use of 
|) Things at Mand 
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: Lesson Calendar 
¥ Third Quarter, 1896 
3 
1. July 6.—David, King of Judah 2Sam.2; Lil 
®, July 12.—David, King over All Israel 28am. 5: 1-12 
3, July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem................... ‘2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
; 4, July 26.—God's Promises to"DaVid.........-...se00+ sessenerees soc Sam, 7: 4-16 
5. August 2.—David’s Kisidness....... 2Sam. 9: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David's Victories ............secessesmmsersneenereesees .2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16.—David's Confession and Forgiveness.............. Psa. 32: 1-11 
8, August 23.—A bsalom’s Rebellion 2 Sam, 15: 1-12 
| 9. August 30.—Absalom's Defeat and Death............ 2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 
| 10. September 6.—David’s Love for God's House............. 1 Chron. 22 : 6-16 
11. Sept. 13.—David's Gratitude to God....... 2 Sam, 22: 40-51 
12. September 20,—Destructive Vices....,.....cvcssessmrssrererees Prov. 16: 22-33 


13. September 27.—Review. 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 11.—David the Psalmist 
2 Samuel 22. (Psalm 18.) 


L Criticism. 

The two recensions of the same psalm in the Book of Sam- 
uel and ‘in the Psalter raise some interesting critical problems, 
which are very variously answered by scholars, They are 
clearly set forth by Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible 
(The Psalms, Vol. I, pp. 84-87, or 2 Samuel, p. 235). It is of 
more value to note that, “in spite of considerable variations 
in detail, the general sense and spirit of the psalm remain 
the same in the two recensions.” It may also be noted that 
the whole question of David’s relation to the Psalter hinges 
on the interpretation of this psalm. If David wrote it, there 
are but slight reasons for denying his authorship of a number 
of others. 


II, Tae Ovuritse or THE PsALm. 

It needs to be read as a whole to be appreciated. The fol- 
lowing outline will serve as a guide. Jehovah a strong 
Deliverer of his followers habitually (2 Sam. 22: 2-4); in 
the extremity of need I called, and he heard me (ve. 57); 
he came in majesty, manifesting his presence by earthquake 
(v. 8), lightnings (v. 9), the gathering darkness (vs. 10-12), a 
furious storm (vs. 13-16); he delivered me (vs. 17-20), 
because of my faithfulness in serving him (vs. 21-25); Jeho- 
vah is wont to deal with men according to their attitude té 
him (vs. 26-28); he has been a light and a shield to me (vs. 
29-31), a giver of victory (vs. 32-37) over my enemies (vs. 
38-43), so that my dominion is recognized at home and 
abroad (vs. 44-46). Blessed be this living Jehovah who vin- 
dicates me! I will ever give thanks to him (vs. 47-51). 


: 


III. Svacestep Topics. 

1. David as a Musiciafand Puet. (1.) A skilled musician 
(1 Sam. 16: 17, 18; 18:10; 2Sam.6:5; Amos6:5). (2.) 
A natural poet (2Sam. 1:17; 3: 33, 34; 23: 1) of remark- 
able gifts; consider the “ Song of the Bow” (2 Sam. 1 : 17-27). 
Oue who could compose that had the natural ability for com- 
posing a psalm, (3.) Trained amid the best religious asso- 
ciations of the day (comp. 1 Sam. 19 : 18). 

2. David's Relation to the Psalter. It is difficult to make 
very decided statements regarding this relation as far as 
inlividual psalms are concerncd, The testimony of other 
biblical passages is as follows: (1.) David did write and 
make use of psalms (2Sam. 22:1; 23:1; 2 Chron. 29: 30). 
(2) Post-exilic writers regarded him asghe founder of the 
regular sanctuary service (Ezra 3:10; Neh. 12: 24, 36, 46). 
(3.) The Eighteenth Psalm is not mediocre. One who could 
write it would probably have written others. (4.) The testi- 
mpny of later tradition isgnore likely to be true than false. 
The fact that so many psalms were attributed by the editors 
of the Psalter to David is good proof that he was known to be 
a writer of psalms, although many cf them may have been so 
attributed because they were taken from a collection of 
psalms named after him. 

3. The Ideas about the Author Suggested by Psalm 18. (1.) 
A distinguished and successful warrior (vs. 29, 33, 34, 37-42). 
A king (vs. 43, 44, 50) with enemies at home and abroad (vs. 
43, 44), bringing the foreign enemies to humble submission 
(vs. 44, 45). He has been exposed to violent enemies (vs. 4, 
17, 48). One who sincerely aimed to serve Jehovah, and 
succeeded (vs. 20-23), but acknowledges that Jehovah was 
. the source of his strength and success (vs. 28-45). One who 
" overflows with thankfulness (v. 49), adoration (v. 1), and 

hope (vs. 43, 44, 50). 
In view of the results of such a simple analysis as this, it is 
-certainly not strange that this psalm was almost unanimously 
a-cribed to David. It is fairly in harmony with the testimony 
of the historical books, provided, with Kirkpatrick, the psalm 
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be dated in the middle of his reign, prior to his great sin, and 
provided we regard David as being in advance of his age. 


are) 
Lesson 11, September 13, 1896 


David’s Gratitude to God 


Gotpen Text: The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and 
my deliverer.—2 Sam. 22: 2. 


(2 Sam. 22: 49-51. Memory verses, 47-50.) 
Read 2 Sam. 22 and 2341-23 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

40 For thou hast girded me 40 For thou hast girded me with 
with strength to battle: them strength unto the battle: 
that rose upagainst me hast thou © Thou hast 'subdued under me 
atiineh entarue. those that rose up against me. 


° 41 Thou hast also made mine 
4. Thou hast also given me the enemies turn their backs 


necks of mine enemies, that I unto me, 
might destroy them that hate me. That I might cut off them that 
hate me. F 


42 They looked, but there was 
none to save ; even unto the Lorp, 
but he answered them not: 

43 Then did I beat them as 
smallasthe dust of the earth ; I 
did stamp them as the mire of the 
street, did spread them . 
abroad. 

44 Thou a'so hast delivered me 
from the strivings of my people, 
thou hast kept me fo be head of 
the heathen: a people which I 
knew not shatl serve me. 

45 Strangers shall submit {em- 
selves unto me: as soon as they 
hear, they shall be obedient unto 
me. 

46 Strangers shall fade away, 
and they shall be afraid out of 
their close places. 

47 The Lorp liveth; and 
blessed be my rock ; and exalted 
be the God of the rock of my sal- 
vation. 

48 It is God that avengeth me, 
and that bringeth down the peo- 
ple under me, 

49 And that bringeth me forth 
from mine enemies: thou alro 
hast lif.ed me up on high above 
them that rose up against me: 
thou hast delivered me from the 
violent man, 

50 Therefvure I will give thanks 
unto thee, O Lorp, among the 


42 They looked, but there was 
none to save ; 

Even unto the Lorp, but he. 
answered them not. 

43 Then did I beat. them small as 
the dust of the earth, 

I did stamp them as the mire 
of the s:rects, and did spread 
them abroad, 

44 Thou also hast delivered me 
from the sirivings of my 
people ; 

Thou * hast kept me to be the 
head of the 1iations : 

A people whom I have not 
known shall serve me. 

45 The strangers shall *submit 
themselves unto me: 

As soon as they hear of me, 
they shall obey me. 

46 The strangers shall fade away, 

And shall tcome trembling out 
of their close places. 

7 The Lorp liveth ; and blessed 
be my rock ; 

And exalted be the God of the 

rock «cf my salvation : 

48 Even the God that executeth 
vengeance for me, 

And bringeth down peoples 
under me, 

49 And that bringeth me forth 
from mine enemies : 

Yea, thou liftest me up above 
them that rise up against me : 

Thou deliverest me from the 

violent man. 

50 Therefore I will give thanks 
unto thee, O LorD, among 
the nations, 

And will sing praises unto thy 


and 


heathen, and I will sing praises name. 
unto thy name. * 51 5Great ¢ deliverance giveth he 
to his king: 


5i He is the tower cf salvation 
for his king : and sheweth mercy 
to his anointed, unto David, and 
to liis seed for evefmore. 


And sheweth lovingkindness 
to his anointed, 

To David and to his seed, for 
evermore. 





1 Heb. caused fo bow, 2Or, wilt keep *%Or, yield feimned obedience Heb. 
lie. *#o Ps. xviii, 45. The text has, gird themselves. 6 Another reading 
is, He is a tower of delivertince, * Heb. saivations. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah ”"’ for “ the Lorn” 
wherever it occurs.. 


G A 2 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: God's Care of His Chosen. 
GotpEN Text FOR THE QuARTER: He chose David aso 

his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 
Lesson Topic: Arousing to Sincere Thankfulness. 


1. Mercies Remembered, vs. 40-44 d. 
2. Confidence Expressed, vs. 44 c-46. 
3- Thanksgivings Uttered, vs. 47-51. 


OUTLINE : f 


Dairy Ilome REeaprnes: 
M.—2 Sam. 22: 1-18. A strong Deliverer._ 
T.—2 Sam. 22 : 26-39. Safe trusting. 
W.—2 SAM. 22: 40-51. David's gratitude to God. 
T.—Psa. 71: 1g-24. Joyful trust. 
P.—Prov. 10 : 2232. God's favor enriching. 
S.—Psa. 23: 1-6. Confidence in God. 
S.—Psa. 116: 1-19. Heartfelt thankfulness. 
(These Home Readings are the selection of the International 
Bible Reading Asseciation. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


es 
“~~ 


Lesson Analysis 


I. MERCIES REMEMBERED. 
1. Girding for Battle : 
Thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle (40). 
The God that girdeth me with strength (Psa. 18 : 32). 
Having girded your loins with truth (Epb. 6 : 14). 
2. Routing the Enemy : - 
Thou hast also made mine enemies turn their backs (41), 


Thou shalt make them turn their back (Psa. 21 : 12). 
How hath Moab furned the back with shame! (Jer. 48 : 89.) 


. 


3- Porsaking the Enemy : 
They looked, but there was none to save (42). 


Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer (Prov. 1 : 28), 
When ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes (Isa. 1 ; 15), 


4. Obliterating the Enemy : 
Then did I beat them small as the dust (43). 


The king .. . made them like the dust in threshing (2 Kings 13 : 7), 
It will scatter him as dust (Matt. 21 : 44), 


5. Delivering from Treachery : 

Pe sy also hast delivered me from the strivings of my people 
4). 

David waxed stronger. . . . Saul waxed weaker (2 Sam. 3: 1), 

Then Came all the tribes of Israel to David (2 Sam. 5 ; 1). 

6. Maintaining the Supremacy : 
Thow hast kept me to be the head of the nations (44). 


The Lord gave victery to David whithersoever he went (2 Sam. 8:14), 
Thou hast made me the head of the nations (Psa. 18 ; 43). 


II, CONFIDENCE EXPRESSED, 


1. Extension of Sovereignty : 

A peop'e whom I have not known shall serve me (44). 
A nation that knew not thee shall run unto thee (Isa. 55 ; 5), . 
Ye that once were far off are made nigh (Eph, 2 ; 13), ae 
2. Promptness of Submission : , 

As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me (45). 
Abraham rose early in the morning... and rent Gen. 22 : 8), 
Straightway they left the nets, and followed him (Mark 1 ; 18), 
3. Disappearance of Opposition : 

The strangers shall fade away (46). 


Thou hast scattered thine enemies (Psa. 89 : 10). 
They, when they heard it, went out one by one (John 8 ; 9), 


Ill, THANKSGIVINGS UTTERED, 


1. Por what the Lord Is : 
The God of the rock of my salvution (47). 
Thou art my father, my God, and the rock (Psa, 89 ; 26), 
That God may be all in all (1 Cov. 15 : 28), 
2. Por what the Lord Does : ‘ 
Bringeth me forth: ... liftestmeup:.. 
Who forgiveth;... healeth; 
fietta (Psa, 105 : 3-5). 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). y 
3. Por whom the Lord Blesses : 
Sheweth lovingkindness , . . to David and to his seed (51), 
His tendcr mercies are over all his works (Psa. 145 : 9), 
God so loved the world (John 3 : 16), 
4. Por when the Lord Blesses : 
Sheweth lovingkindness , . . for evermore (51), 


I will establish .. . his kingdom for ever (2 Sam. 7 : 13), 
lam with you alway, even unto the end (Matt, 28 : 20), 


. deliverest me (49). 
...Tedeemeth;.., crowneth:,., sati- 


- 
Verse 40.—‘‘ Thou hast girded me with arenes unto the battle,” * 
(1) Lite’s battles; (2) Needed strength; (3) Divine girding. F 


i 
Verse 42.—‘' They looked. but there was none to save,’ 1) Emer- : 
gency; (2) Appear? (3) fad. eae RSS “ aoere (1) Bane ees 


Verse 44.—*' Thou also hast delivered me from tbe strivings of my 


people.” (1) David’s home troubles; (2) God's effective deliver: 
ances, ] 
Verse 47.—‘‘ Blessed be my rock.’ (1) For its stability; (2) For its 


invulnerabili'y ; (3) For its accessibility. 
Verse 50.—** Therefore I wiil give thanks unto thee.’’ 
givings pledged; (2) Reasons recognized. 


ROLY 


(1) Thanks: 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


FPVUE Lancer Lesson.—The twenty-second chapter of 
2 Samuel is a complete poem by itself. The first seven 
verses of the twenty-third chapter are another complete lyric, 
a gem of ‘its kind. The two are not connected, except that 
both are ascribed to David.. To say that he wrote both, is to 
cay that his range of themes and of treatment was very wide, 
for the two are exceedingly unlike. ‘ 
THE EIGHTEENTH PsaLm.—It isa duplicate, with changes, 
‘of the twenty-second chapter of 2Samucl. From the phe- 
nomena presented, the form of the text in Samuel seems to be > 
the older. Of course, the poem is older than the Book of 
Samue!, and was made a part of that book by transcribing it, 
perhaps with the addition of the explanatory first verse, 
When a co!lection of psalms was made, a collector took this 
psalm either from the Book of Samuel, or from some earlier 
edition, retaining the substance of the introductory statement 
asa part of the title, and revising the whole. Nothing is 
more familiar than this habit of revising, prevalent with men 
who make collections of hymns or other poems. 
Date AND AvuTHorsHIP.—The title ascribes it to David, 
and, together with the contents, dates it within the last third 
of his reign, after most of his victories, and after the giving 
of the great promise (see Critical Notes). 
AnaLysis.—The motif of the song is passionate praise to 
’ the Lord, in view of the extremities to which the singer has 
been reduced, and the greatness of the salvation he has ex- 
perienced. This motif appears in the introductory verses 
(2-4), is subjected to three successive forms of treatment (vs, 
5-16, 17-34, 35-46), and is -brought out in a concluding sum- 
mary and doxology (vs. 47-51). 


=o 
Critical Notes 


The first seven verses of the lesson are the concluding part 
of the third treatment to which the theme of the psalm is 
subjected. In this treatment David speaks of his wars and 
their results, especially giving passionate praise to the Lord 








556 (8) : 


for the habit of victory which he has been enabled so con- 
stantly to practice,—the fact of habitual victory (to the end 
of y. 43), its fruits at home (v. 44a), its fruits in the subjuga- 
tion of foreign peoples (vs. 44-46). The remaining five 
verses are the conclusion of the pselm,—a summary (vs. 47- 
49), a doxology (vs, 50, 51). 

The singer says that God gives him his military training 
(v, 35), enables him to march with wide and firm step (¥. 37), 
gives him the strategic skill, when he has routed an enemy, 
to push the pursuit, and make the defeat decisive (vs. 38, 39) ; 
then he adds the particulars contained in the first verses of 
the lesson. 

There is in the Hebrew a constant alternation between the 
tense of complete action and that of incomplete attion. This 
et is partly followed in the English versions, and partly neg- 
ome lected. It should not be neglected, for it has‘a vivid, graphic 
2 effect that we cannot afford to overlook, To see the effect of 
this alternation, compare the following translation of verses 
40-48 with that in the English versions : 





















































































































































40 And thou hast girded me with strength for the battle, 
Thou subduest under me those that rise against me. 

41 And my enemied hast thou given to me by the back of the 

neck, 

[Even] them that hate me, that I may cut them off. 

42 They look about [for help], and there is none to save ; 
[Even] unto the Lord, and he hath not answered them. 

43 To the end that I may beat them small, as dust of earth, 
As street dirt I crush them fine, spread them thin. 


The principal verbs that are here translated in the present 
might, with equal grammatical propriety, be translated in 
the past, provided their frequentative character were dis- 
tinctly expressed or implied: “thou wast wont to subdue,” 
“they used to look about,” “I was in the habit of crushing.” 
With this rendering of the principal verbs, the tenses of the 
other verbs might be transposed, reducing the whole to nar- 
-rative form. But it is easier to treat the passage-as descrip- 
tive, David's past victories being mentally present to him as 
he wrote. 

Verse 40.—Hast girded me: A suitable belt holds the mus- 
cles together, giving them greater strength for very severe 
effort. It is possible to think of the girding either as done 
once for all, or as done from time to time, The psalmist 

here thinks of it as done once for all, for he uses the tense of 

complete action.—Subduest : The tense is that of incomplete 

~<netion.__The pealmist thinks of the subduing of hie encmies 
as accomplished from time to time, and not once for all. 

Verse 41.—The English translations of this verse are para- 
phrases, probably for the sake of clearness, as may be seen by 

“eomparing them with the translation given above. When 
you get an animal by the back of the neck, it is in your 
- power, provided you have strength. When a weaker animal 
attempts to run from a stronger, and the stronger animal 
seizes it by the back, it is helpless. The Old Version pictures 
the singer as having the necks of his enemies in his power, 
so that he may execute them by beheading or hanging. 
The Revised Version pictures them as running away, so that 
he may cut them off if he can catch them. The tmne picture 
‘4 is that they are trying to run away, but are helplessly in his 
= * power. 

Bi, Verse 42.— They look about: Not once, but habitually, and 
on differcnt occasions, the tense being that of incomplete ac- 
tion. The word means to louk in every direction, When 
one is hard pressed, he has an aimless idea that help may 
come from some quarter or other. The parallel word in Psalm 
18 means to cry for help. In.David's military career, it was 
the customary thing that his opposers should be reduced to 
the condition here described.— Hath not answered them: It is 
possible to think of the Lord as refusing to answer them, 
every time they look, or to think of his refusal once for all, 
asa fixed fact. The psalmist here has the latter mode of 
conception. 

_ | Verse 48.—To the end that T may: Not “ then did I,” as in 
the versions, The clause is certainly a purpese clauve. The 
verbs of the second line denote habitual action. They are so 
graphic that not even the resources of slang could afford 
phrases more expressive. 

Verse 44 a.—Having given this vivid descziption of.what 
had been constantly happening during his career of war and 
conquest, David now turns to the meution of the fruits that 
God has enabled him to harvest, The first of these fruits is 
the escape from civil discords.— Masi delivered: The tense of 
complete action, In the eighteenth psalm, the other tense is 
used, “thou deliverest.” The fact is capableof being thought 
of in either way.— The strivings of my people: The persecu- 
tions and dissensions in the reign of Saul, the civil war with 
Ish dosheth, and other similar events, recorded and unrecorded. 
It is impossible to fix the situation of the song late enough in 
the reign of David to include the rebellions of Absalom and 
Sheba. But throughout the times of the Judges there had 

; been much of bickering aad disunity in Israel. One princi- 

pal blessing that God granted David was the establishing of 

a strong and united nationality for Israel, such as had not 

before « xisted. 

Verses 44 6-46.—As a second fruit of David’s conquests, 

God has given him wide dominion over foreign nations.— 
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The Lesson Story 
"By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OTHING could be more fitting to introduce, at {)¢ 
close of the life of a hero like\ David than stich an ou. 
burst of his deepest emotions at its most eventful moment, as js 
preserved to us in the song which he spoke “in the day that 
the Lord had delivered him out of the hand of all his ene. 
mies, and out of the-hand of Saul.” That it should be given 
twice in Scripture—in the Eighteenth Psalm and in the 
Book of Samuel, shows how highly it was valued; even in 
the earliest times, while the variations between the two ver- 
sions, though only such as mast occur when everything needed 
to be copied by hand, show that it had been circulated widely, 
and existed, from the earliest times, M many manuscripts. 

But how different a man does it reveal to us than the story 
of David’s outward life would have led us to expect! The 
fierce wilderness leader, frightening Nabal to death by his 
threats, or leaving “neither man nor woman alive” of the 
Bed’ween tribes he could reach (1 Sam. 27: 9), proves to 
have had another and infinitely higher life under this 
rough outward one,—a life which drew its inspiration, not 
from the shout of battle and the excitement of heady pursuit, 
but from communion with its God, and aspirations towards 
a grateful love of him, and zeal for his service. 

To judge any one justly, we must evidently know him asa 
whole. “Yet we must not expect from the eleventh century 
before Christ the same ideal of religious feeling as is familiar 
to us who live since Christ’s day. David’s song is a grand 
expression of his gratitude to Jehovah for having delivered 
him from all his enemies, rising to magnificent poetry, mark- 
ing a genius of the highest order. God is conceived as com- 
ing down to his deliverance, from the heayens, on the wings 
of the wind, in whirlwind and storm, amidst thunder and 
lightning, and as scattering the foes of his anointed before 
the marshalled forces of the skies,—* the blast of the breath 
of his nostrils” laying bare even the channels of waters 
and the foundations of the world, in the fierceness of his 
anger against David's foes ! 

Strongholds were necessarily built on lofty rocks, and God 
had been his “rock ;” the shield was the warrior’s protec- 
tion, and God is his shield ; the horn of the buffalo was the 
emblem of victorious strength, and God is the “ hora of his 
salvation.” He had called on Jehovah in his sore distress, 
when “ the waves of death and the sorrows of Hades com- 
passed him round,”—* floods of the sons of Belial making 
him afraid;” but God had heard his cry in his heavenly 
temple, and had come down, as he has described, and deliv- 
ered him. ‘ He sent from above,” says David; “he took 
me; he drew me out of many waters: he was my stay, be- 
cause he delighted in me; he brought me into a large place.” 
It is strange to read 7?“ this amazing deliverance was re~ 
garded by its olject as a‘ reward for his righteousness,—for 
the cleanness of his hands, for his having kept the ways of 
the Lord, and for having kept himself from iniquity ; ” that, in 
fact, “the Lord had rewarded him according to his righteous- 
ness” (vs, 21-25). 

His conception of an ideal character follows. It consists in 
being merciful, upright, pure, and humble; for such an one 
God saves from evil in his troubles, while he brings down 
the haughty. This is a very different estimate of himself 
from that of the publican in the Gospels, and shows the con- 
trast between the spiritual conceptions of David and those of 
our Lord in the morai relations of man towards the Eternal, 
But the secret of his deliverance was only his having followed 
Gol as his “lamp,” for such as do so will be lightened in 
their darkness, 

It is to be noted, also, that David ascribes to Jehovah all 
his powers of every kind. By his help, he had broken 
through a troop of beleaguerers or pursuers; by his God, he 
had been able to escape over the wall, perhaps of Keilah, 
when shut in by Saui’s emissaries (v. 30). His swifiness was 
like that of a hio®, aiding him in gaining high places, out of 
reach of his enemies; but the swiftness is a gift uf God. He 
is so strong that he can break a steel bow with his arms, but 
it is God who has taught him to do so, and made him Skilful 
in all that c mcerns war (v. 35). The Almighty has been a 
shield to him in the battle. To have slipped when in the 
fight would have been fatal, but God kept his feet from slip- 
ping, and lad girded him with strength in war (vs. 37-40). 

His wild and savage war-fury is strangely mixed up 
with this sincere grayitude; for he attributes it to God’s 
favor that he has been able to “ destroy his enemies,” “ beat- 
ing them as small as the dust of the earth, stamping them as 
the mire of the street;” aad it is he who has given him 
“their necks” that he might destroy them that hated him,— 
a reminixcence, no doubt, of his Philistine wars, his troubles 
from Saul, and the perilous struggle with outside enemies, far 
and near. His foes, like himself, had’oried to Jehovah for help, 
but their prayers had mot been answered (vs. 41-44). Nor 
would the favor shown him end with past lelp; for he is to 
reign over foreign nations, and to be the head of the heathen, 
Such thoughts call forth a fresh outburst of grateful praise. 
Jehovah liveth! Blessed be his “rock,” exalted be the 

° “rock” of his salvation. It is God who avenges him, and 


_ 


Thow hast kept: The tense is that of incomplete action. The 
Revised Version indicates this by placing “ wilt keep” in the 
margin. The true rendering is by the present tense. When 
the psalm was composed, God was keeping guard over David 
as head of nations. In the Eighteenth Psalm we have-the 
simpler statement, “ Thou makest me to be head of nations.” 
—A people’that I knew not : That is, a non-Israelitish. people, 
In the previous line, David has spoken cf his empire as con- 
sisting of nations; here he changes his mode of conception, 
and speaks of them all as consolidated into a single people.— 
Shall serve me: Better, “are serving me.” The passage is 
descriptive, not predictive.—Strangers : Foreigners ; the word 
is specific.—Submit themselves: The meaning now becomes 
obscure, as one may see by looking at the margins of the 
English versions. By the usual meaning of the words we 
should have, “foreigners belie themselves to me,” shortened 
in the Eighteenth Psalm to “foreigners lie to me.”—As soon 
as they hear of me: This is paraphrase for the obscure form 
“to hearing of ear,” which may,mean, as here interpreted, 
when their ears hear of me, or may have the very different 
meaning, “ in oral audience.”—Obey : In our Hebrew Bibles, 
this word is pointed as the Niphal, which never has any 
other meaning than to be heard, or, to be heard of. The 
English versions follow some of the older versions in trans- 
lating it as though it were the Qal,—meaning, primarily, to 
hear, and, secondarily, to obey. In any case, the verbs are 
present, and not future. They describe the glories of David’s 
empire as existing when the psalm was written. It is a mark 
of national greatness that diplomatic relations with a nation 
are eagerly sought by other nations, The Hebrew text rep- 
resents David as sought by the crafty negotiators of foreign 
nations, either those that he has subdued or others, and as 
giving them audiences. The fact that they told him diplo- 
matic lies was itself complimentary, for it showed that they 
regarded him as a man worth lyjag to. The versions differ 
from the Hebrew text, in restricting the meaning to the case 
of those who, like Toi of Hamath, negotiated for submission 
to David (2 Sam. 8 ; 9, 10.—Foreigners fade away: The de- 
tails cf the meaning are still obscure, but the foreigners, alike 
in their diplomacy and in their fighting, are represented as 
wilting down before David. 

Verses 47-49.—Passionate ascriptions of praise, followed by 
a summary in five specifications.—Arengeth me: In the Re- 
vised Version, “ executeth vengeance.” In point are such 
cases as those of Saul, of men who incited Saul against David, 
of Nabal (1 Sam. 24, especially vs. 6, 9, 12, and 25 : 26-33; 
26: 10, 11, etc.; Psa. 59: 11; Psa.52). For reasons of good 
citizenship, David abstained from punishing these wrong- 
doers, but he can now look back and see that the Lord has 
punished them.—Bringeth down peoples, etc.: Not “ the peo- 
ple,” as in the Old Version. This specification concerns 
David's dominion, as in the second and third lines of verse- 

‘44, or in Psalm 2,or Psalm 60.—Bringeth me out: A wronged 
man may perish, even if those who wrong him are punished, * 
but David has been protected as well as avenged.— Liflest me 
up: So, correctly, the Revised Version. , His enemies do 
wrong, and are punished ; tfiey seek to injure, and he is 
protected; they are rivals, and he excels them.— The violent 
man: David had lawless friends as well as lawlecs enemies, 
—the Amalekite, who brought him Saul’s crown; the two 
bandits, who killed Ishbosheth, Joab, and Abishai, and 
others like them, as well as the Doegs and others who were 
against him. He had great reason for gratitude that his suc- 
cesses had not been utterly wiser 0 ‘by the violent deeds of 
such men, 

Verses 50, 51.—The closing Peay a final expression 
of the motif that has pervaded every part of the psalm.—I will 
give thanks: The English verb expresses determination, and 
not mere futerity. The English present tense would Le an 
equally good translation.— Among the nations: The writer has 
a conception of a religion that is world wide, and not merely 
local. He is apparently familiar with the thought that all 
the nations were to be blessed in Abraham, and that Israel 
was the kingdom of priests of the God to whom all the earth 
belongs.— He magnifieth the salvations of his king: This shows 
the form of the Hebrew. The reference is not only to the 
different forms of deliverance for “David that have already 
been mentioned in the psalm, but to those mentioned in the 
remaining two lines.—Sheweth mercy: Much better, “ loving- 
kindness,” as in the Revised Version.—His anointed: The 
word which appears in the New Testament in the form “ Mes- 
siah.” Primarily descriptive of a king or priest, officially set 
apart by being anointed. In this verse it is in process of 
transition to a meaning in which it denotes David and his 
eternal seed, thought of in the light of the great promise.— 
To David and to his seed, for evermore: This last line is the 
culminating line. From the point of view of this writer, 
David's escape from his enemies, their overthrow and punish- 
ment, his exploits, his victories, his exaltation, his prosperous 
kingdom, his wide sway over the nations, are all subsidiary 
to this, that he is the recipient of the great promise, with its 
eternal reach into the future. Evidently this is the same 
point of view that characterizes the second half of the seventh 
chapter of-2 Samuel, or the twenty-second chapter of 1 Chroni- 
cles, or other like passages. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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ings down the people him, and brings him forth 
hae tee Phas his enemies. He will, therefore, 
give thanks among the heathen to this God, so much greater 
than theirs, and will sing praise to his name. He is the 
tower of salvation for his king, and shows mercy to his 
anointed, to David, and to liis seed, forever! 

It. would be a fatal error to ascribe to even so grand a 
psalmist the light and spirit which camt only through Jesus 
Christ; but it is delightful to see how, with his imperfect 
yevelation, he gives all the glory of even worldly success to 
his heavenly protector; As the anointed of Jehovah, he, no 
doubt, felt himself an object of his special care, in a sense 

liar to such a relation; but we can rejoice that all men 
may be the sons of the great Father, in Christ, and have a 
protection no less perfect, here and hereafter, 


Bournemouth, England. 
RAY 


David's Hymn of Victory 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE Davidic authorship of this great‘ hymn has been 
admitted even by critics who are in general too slow to 
recognize it. One of these says that “there is no Israelite 
king to whom the expressions in the psalm apply so closely 
as ‘to David.” The favorite alternative theory that the 
speaker is the personified nation is hard to accept. The 
voice of individual trust and of perscnal experience sounds 
clear in the glowing words. Two editions of the hymn are 
preserved for us,—in Psalm 18 and in 2Samuel. Slight varia- 
tions exist in the two copies, which may probably be merely 
accidental. Nothing important depends onthem. Our les- 
son begins with the closing words of a description of God’s 
arming the singer for his victories, and goes on to paint the 
tumult of battle and the rout of the foe (vs. 40-43); then fol- 
lows triumphant expectation of future wider victories (vs. 
44-46), and that leads up to the closing burst of grateful 
praise (vs. 47-51). 

1. We are not to forget that what is described in verses 
40-43 is a literal fight, with real swords against very real 
enemies. We may draw le-sons of encouragement from it 
for our conflict with spiritual wickednesses, but we must not 
lose sight of the bloody combat with flesh and blood which 
the singer had waged. He felt that God had braced his 
armor on him, had given him the impenetrable “shield” 
which he wore on his arm, and had strengthened his arms to 
bend the “bow of steel.” We see him in swift pursuit, press- 
ing hard on the flying foe, crushing them with his fierce 
charge, trampling them under foot. “I did beat them small 
as the dust of the earth.” His blows fell like those of a 
great pestle pulverizing some substance in a mortar. “I did 
stamp them as the mire of the ttreets,”—a vivid picture of 
trampling down the prostrate wretches, for which Psalm 18 
gives the less picturesque variant, “ did cast them out.” In 
their despair the fugitives shriek aloud for God's help, and the 
Psalmist has a stern joy in knowing their cries to be unheard. 

Now, such delight in an enemy's despair and destruction, 
such gratification at the vanity of his prayers, are far away 
from being Christian sentiments, and the gulf is- npt wholly 
bridged by the consideration that David felt himself to be 
God’s anointed, and enmity to lim to be, consequently, trea- 
son against God. His feelings were most natural and entirely 
consistent with the stage of revelation in which he lived. 
They were capable of being purified into that triumph in the 
victory of good and the ruin of evil without which there is 
no vigorous sympathy with Christ’s conflict. 
by their splendid energy and condensed rapidity, an answer- 
ing glow even in readers so far away from the scene as we 
are. But still they do belong to a lower level of feeling, and 
result fronr a less full revelation than belongs to Christianity. 
The light of Lattle which blazes in them is not the fire which 
Jesus longed to kindle on earth. 

But we may well take a pattern from the stern soldier’s 
recognition that aH his victory was due to God alone. The 
strength that he put forth was God's gift. It was God who 
subdued the insurgents, pot David. The panic which made 
the foe take to flight was infused into them by God. No 
name but Jehovah’s was to be carved on the trophy reared 
on-the battle-field. The human victor was but the instru- 
ment of the divine Conqueror. Such lowly reference of all 
our power and success to him will save us from overweening 
self-adulation, and is the surest way to retain the power 
which he gives, and which is lost most surely when we take 
the credit of it to ourselves. 

2. The enemies thus far have been from among his own 
subjec’s, but in verses 44-46 a transition is made to victory 
over “strangers;” that is, foreign nations. The triumph 
over “the strivings of my people” heartens the singer to 
expect that he will be “head of the nations.” The other 
version of the hymn (Psa. 18) reads simply “the people.” 
The picture of lasty surregder “as soon as they hear of me” 
is graphic. His very name conguers. “The strangers shall 
submit themselves unto me” is literally “ shall lie,” or yield 
feigned vbedience. They “fade away,” as if withered by 
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Ahe hot wind of the desert. “They shall come limping” (as 
here used signifies), as if wounded ia the fight, for 
which Psalm 18 reads “trembling.” . ’ ° 

Now this vision of extended conquests, based as it is on 
past smaller victories, carries valuable lessons. David here lays 
hold of the great promises to his house of a wide dominion, and 
expects the beginnings of their fulfilment to himself. And 
he did extend his conquests beyond the territory of Israel. But 
we may take the hope as an instance in a particular direction 
-of what should be the issue of all experience of God’s mer- 
cies. “To morrow shall be as this day, and much more 
abundant.” Smaller victories shall be followed by greater. 
Our reception of God’s favoring help should widen our 
anticipations,. Our gratitude to him should be “a lively 
sense of favors to come.” Progressive victory should be the 
experience of every believer. 

We may see, too, dimly apparent through the large hope 
of the psalmist king, the prophecy of the world-wide victo- 
ries of his Son, in whom the great promises of a dominion 
“from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth,” are fulfilled. 

3. Verses 46-51 make a noble close to a noble hymn, in 
which the singer's strong wing never flags, nor the rush of 
thought and feeling ever slackens. In it, even more abso- 
lutely than in the rest of the psalm, his victory is all ascribed 
to Jehovah. He alone acts, David simply receives. To have 
learned by experience that “he lives,” and is “ my rock,” 
and to gather all the feelings excited by the retrospect of a 
long life into “ Blessed be my rock,” is to have reaped and 
garnered the richest harvest which earth can yield. So at 
last sings the man whose early years had been full of strug- 
gles and privations. A morning of tempest has cleared into 
sunny evening calm, as it will with us all if the tempest 
blows us into our true shelter. 

This psalm begins with a rapturous heaping together of 
the precious names of God, as the, singer has had them re- 
vealed to him by experience. Foremost among these stands 
that one “ my Rock,” which is caught up again in this closing 
burst of thanksgiving. That great Rock towers unchange- 
able above fleeting things. The river runs past its base, the 
woods nestling at its feet bud, and shed their pride of foliage, 
but it stands the same. David had many a time hid in “the 
clefts of the rocks” in his years of wandering, and the figure 
is eloquent on his lips. 

These closing strains gather together once more the main 
points of the previous verses, his deliverance from domestic 
foes, and his conquests over external enemies. These are 
wholly God's work. True thankfulness delights to repeat its 
acknowledgments, God docs not weary of giving, we should 
not weary of praising the Giver and his gifts. We renew 
our erjoyment of our long-past mercies by reiterating our 
thankfulness for them. They do not die as long as gratitude 
keeps their remembrance green. © 

But the Psalmist’s experience impels him to a vow (v.50). 
He will give thanks to God among the nations. God's mer- 
cies bind, and, if rightly felt, will joyfully impel, the 
receiver to spread his name as far «as. his voice can reach. 
Love is sometimes silent, but gratitade must speak. The 
most unmusical voice is tuned to melody by God’s great 
blessings received and appreciated, and they need never 
want a theme who can tell what the Lord has done for their 
souls, “Then shall... the tongue of thedumb sipg.” A dumb 
Christian is a monstrosity. We are “‘the secretaries of his 
praise,” and have been saved ourselves that we may declare 
his goodness. 

Verse 51 has been suppdsed by some to be a liturgical 
addition, on the ground that, if David were the author, he 
would not be likely to name himself thus. But there does 
not szem to be anything unnatural in his mentioning himself 
by name in such a connection, and the reference to his 
dynasty, based as it is on Nathan’s promise, is most fitting. 
The last thouglt about his mercies which the humble grati- 
tude of the Psalmirt utters is that they were not given to him 
for any goed in himself, nor to be selfishly enjoyed, but that 
they were bestowed on him because of the place that he 

filled in the divine purposes, and belonged to “ his seed” as 
truly as to himself. So lowly had his prosperity made him! 
So truly lal he sunk himself in his office, and in the great 
things that God meant to do through him and his house! 
We know better than David did what these were, and how 
the promise on which he rested his hopes of the duration of 
his house is fulfilled in his Son, whose kingdom is an ever. 
lasting kingdom, and who bears God's name to all the nations. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Recognition of God in our Lives 


HEN a great singer is about to close, there is a mag- 
nificent outburst.of song. When David was about to 
close the triumphant part of his career, he breaks into a pean 
of praise that has been the joy of the ag:s since. It distinetly 


recognizes God in his life, according to his promise,physical, 
giving strength (v. 40), victory over national enemies, 
(vs. 41-43), over dissensious of Israelites (v. 44), victory by 
mere report of strength (vs. 45, 46). Then comes the great- 
est burst of music possible in human lives. “ The Lord liveth. 
I will give thanks so effectually that the distant heathen 
shall hear. His mercy shall be unto me forever.” 

Points: In God’s great plan there is a place for every man’s 
life as really a3 there is a place for every stone in a cathe- 
dral. Net only could Christ say “ To this end was I born, and 
for this purpose came I into the world, and this hour in the 
ages is come in order that the Son of man may be glorified,” 
but every man may feel that the whole plan included him. 
Happy the man who feels like Joseph in Egypt, “It was 
not you, brothers, who sent me hither, but God.” The little 
maid captive in Naaman’s household was as much included 
in God’s great miracle of healing as Elisha. 

In a cathedral each stone’‘abides where originally placed. 

§Not 20 in God’s work. What seems to us solid wire is a 
dance of atoms. In his oceans of air there is perpetual flux, 
but the ocean abides. In his universe-plans every man can 
rise and fall according to his usability. David can be herdman 
of sheep or people. And Nebuchadnezzar, who thought to 
exalt his throne above the stars of God, can be brought un- 
wordably low (Isa. 14). In God's whole diapason there is 
place for bird-song and. for thunder. He gives place accord- 
ing to capacity and devotion to him. 
seek fur place, only capability. Then God appoints and 
maintains our lot. 

There is happiness, security, and peace, for swift develop- 
ment in the recognition of God in our lives, 

There is a “Power more near my life than life itself.” 
“ Nearer than breathing.” 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T SOME time in his life, and apparently before his 
great sin, David took a retrospective glance at his 
past. He thought about the experiences he had gone through, 


and in all of them, with their many deliverances, he saw 
God’s guiding and gracious hand. 


deliverances, his heart was touched, and he began to feel the 
thrills of gratitude stirring him. Then it was that he broke 
out in the words of the chapter from which our lesson is 
taken. Let the teacher read the whole chapter, and he will 
see how the king’s heart was full of thanksgiving to God for 
his goodness to him. 

What a good thing it would be for this school, if, this 
week, each teacher and scholar were to sit down and review 
the pastior a little, and then were to take paper and pencil 
in hand and write out a song of thanksgiving to God, specify 
ing those things for which he should give thanks. It need 
not be done in verse, but in prose form. If all such personal 
tributes of praise were to be bound up in a book, it would 
make a wonderful record. We should not have as many 
hair-breadth escapes to speak 6f as David had. But when it 
came to the usual multitude of daily mercies, I think that 
our record would quite equal his. Aud it is these daily bless- 
ings that make our lives to be what they are. Let the 
teacher call the attention of the class to the magnitude of 
the small blessings that call for gratitude. Is pure water a 
mercy? Then in New York City there are two millions of 
people who should be grateful fur this every day. Is sleep, 
undisturbed and refreshing, a good gift? Then for every 
unbroken night’s rest I should thank God. If at any time I 
miss my sleep, and the weary hours drag on, then I realize 
how great is the benediction of slumber. These may seem 
small things for which to give thanks, lut they are not. If 
we were deprived of them for good and ail, we should at once 
show by oar bitter complaints that we did not think them 
small at all. And even suppose that they were small. Datid 
gave thanks for small things. He gave thanks for being 
able to run fast (see v. 34 in this chapter). He also thanked 
God for giving him strong arms (see v. 35). Yesterday I 
was in a fix on my wheel, owing to a sudden movement of a 
hackman, and only by very quick movement did I escape a 
serious accident. Had this been David& experience, I think 
that he would have given thanks for being thus ab!e to avoid 
serious trouble. This quickness it was that made all the dif- 
ference between my writing this lesson in comfort, and my 
being inthe hospital laid up fur days, if not weeks. But 
many of our scholars have just such experiences each week, 
and yet many of them fail to reeognize God’s hand in their 
deliverances. Teach them to louk up as each blessing comes 
down. 

But of course teach them to look on their epiritual bless- 
ings (which are greater than any that David ever enjoyed), 
as calling for their lives as offerings of gratitude to Gud. 
Not only thanksgiving, but “ thanksliving,” is our duty and 
our privilege. Are we rendering this, as David did? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HILE we have had many sad lessons, stories of sorrow 
and troublé, this is a song of gladness. We have 
learned some of David’s prayers; to-day we have his words of 
praise. Do you remember King Saul, and that he used to 
be troubled with an evil spirit? Perhaps he was ill-tem- 
pered, and did not try to control his angry spirit. dis ser-. 
vants told him that music would drive it away, and that a 
young man of Bethlehem, who was brave and handsome, 
played well upon the harp. Do you know his name? Saul 
sent for him. He sang and played on the harp, and charmed 
away the trouble. David loved his harp sll his life, not 
ouly for his own pleasure, but to praise God. If God 
has given you a sweet voice to sing, what ought you to do 
with it? 

David Praising God.—What is the meaning of “ praise nf 
It is honor or glory given to another. Praising God is giv- 
ing thanks to him, calling his name great and glorious. 
David had a thankful spirit. He was grateful for all God's 
goodness to him. He loved to count over the blessings God 
gave him. He said, “ Every day will I biess thee; ... I will 
praise thy name for ever.” He repeated the times and ways 
the Lord had helped lim, and called them loving-kindnesses 
and tender mercies. He sang when he was young and when 
he was old. The verses fir to-day were, perhaps, first spoken 
after some great victorious battle, when the ark had been 
brought to Jerusalem, and he had rest from his enemies; but 
they were always the feelings of his heart. He trusted in 
God to keep him safely, just as he, a shepherd boy, guarded 
and fed his flock, His songs of praise are called psalms, He 
prepared some for use in worship in the service of God. 
Many of those in the book so called are psalms of David. In 
which one did he say, “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want”? How long did he say “ goodness and mercy” 
should follow him? Read the chapter from which our les- 
son is taken, and see how many things you find for which 
David gave thanks. Notice in the first verse to whom he 
speaks these words, and also the heading or title of the chap- 
ter. What are the words of our golden text? David often 
ised these three titles for the Lord. (There are many pic- 
tures which teachers may use to illustrate the text.) 

My Rock.—Four times, in this chapter, David called the 
Lord “my Rock.” In the psalms, as he prayed, he often said, 
“O Lord, my Rock,” “ Be thou my strong rock.” In the song 
of Moses, just before he died, he praised the Lord for his great- 
ness, and said, “ He is the Rock, his work is perfect.” Han- 
nah, the mother of Samuel, in her thank‘ulness sang, 
“Neither is there any rock like our God.” When David 
was in trouble, hiding from enemies, he prayed, “ Lead me 
to the rock that is higher than I.” The word is used as a 
fgure for shelter and protection, a hiding-place, a refuge 
from storm or heat, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, for strength and safety, asure foundation. Jesus Christ 
is called the Rock, and, no doubt, you have often said and 


sung 
' “Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


My Fortress.—W hat is a fort, or fortress? (Show picture 
or sketch.) David meant tla: the Lord was so good, so wise, 
so surely able and willing to keep him in danger, that to 
trust him was like being within a strong building, so secure 
that no enemy could batter down the walls or force open the 
gates made fast with bolts and-bars. When armies were 
purfuing David and his troops, as he fled he prayed to God 
for help, and then lay down in his tent feeling sure that the 
Lord kept watch over him. Even then he said, “I will both 
lay me down in peace, and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest 
me dwell in g:fetr.” Again he said, “Thou, O Lord, art a 
shield fur me; my glory, and the lifter up of my head.” He 
gave thanks for his safety during that night, for he said, “I 
laid me down and slept; I dwaked; for the Lord sustained 
me” Could he have slept if he had been tormented by fear? 
Can you rest quietly when you are afreid? David said, “I 
will not be afraid of ten thousands of people.” What made 
Duvid so fearless? He was sure of more than mortal help, 
for he said, “The angel of the Lord encampeth [stay*] round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them.” 

My Deliverer.— When did the Lord deliver David “ out of 
the paw of the lion” and the bear? From whom did he 
deliver the youth armed with only asling? What does David 
suy in our lesson abeut being delivered from enemies? Yn old 
age he'said, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits,” and the first mentioned was forgiveness of sin, 
that the Lord is slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. He 
praised him that he satisfied every daily want, he renewed 
his strength, pitied his weakness. He called on all earth 
and heaven to praise, and forget not all his benefits. He 
gave thanks for-God’s precious thoughts of him, and that, if 
he tried to count them, they were more than the grains of 
sand on the seashore. Did you ever réalize that the loving 
Father above thinks of you? Perhaps David felt, too, that 
his thoughts of God were so many and precious. Are yours? 
Each teacher can best know how to cultivate a constant 
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spirit of trust{ul thankfulness, that will sanctify and sweeten ~ 


ome life, making a perennial spring of calm jey, flowing 
peacefully in untold ways of blessing. Did you ever havea 
class post-office? Some scholars like to write and receive 
letters frum teachers and each other. A letter box or bag so 
used may be useful and instructive. In connection with it a 
request for scholars to write a list of “ benefits” has been, and 
may be, of interest and practical good. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


_epeetaap es TrutH.—God our helper. 

Introduction to Lesson.—(Note: Let the teacher read 
for her preparation 2 Kings 18, 19, and Psalm 46. Sketch 
on the board a picture of Jerusalem that shall bring out 
prominently the impregnable rock on which the city is 
built, and the marvelous strength of the walls of the city, 
or bring out the same facts by use of blocks, Surround 
the city with tents, drawn or cut from paper, that shall sug- 
gest Sennacherib’s army.) 

Sennacherib’s mighty army, that has broken down many 
cities, and carried the people off as prisoners or captives, 
has now come for the purpose of doing the same to Jeru- 
salem, but, befure actually fighting against the people, 
the captain of the army calls upon the city to surrender, 
telling them that nothing can save them from Sennacherib’s 
hand. ‘ . 

This looks true, for the great army could cut off the water- 
supply, and so cause the death of the people of the city by 
thirst; or the soldiers could shut the people in till they would 
choose rather to be taken, captives than to die of starvation ; 
or the enemy may break down the strong walls. The 
brave people of Jerusalem say, however, it is not on this 
great rock on which our city is built, nor on its strong 
walls, that we depend fur help or deliverance, but God is 
to us a helper that is stronger than the rock, and he is 
stronger than any walls or fortress (familiarize the class-with 
this word), and he will surely deliver (make sure of this 
word) or save us. The Lord is our rock and our fortress, 
and our deliverer. 

(Note.—If the class know Psalm 46, it might be repeated 
now with great effect.) 

I am sure that you are anxious to know what followed this 
noble answer by God’s people. The Bible says, “ The angel 
of the Lord went out, and smote the camp of thé Assyrians,” 
as he smote the firstborn of Egypt, so that many thousands of 
them died, and the rest of the army were glad to return to 
their own homes, leaving God’s people unharmed. Well 
might people say, ‘‘ The Lord is my rock,’ ete. 

God is always the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever ; 
and as he helped his people years ago, so he will help us in 
every time of need, if we will ask him, as they did, to be our 
helper. We, too, may say, “The Lord is my rock,” ete. 
(Drill.) 

Historical Se‘ting—In last Sunday’s lesson, whom did we 
see that David chose to take his place as king? What 
did he tell Solomon had been in his mind to do? What 
did he want Solomon to do? (Review by means of lesson- 
pictures.) 

Our lesson to-day is a beautiful song David sung as he 
thought of God’s goodness tohim. David's life had been full 
of dangers, and as he thinks of the many times he had been 


saved from harm, he sings, “ The Lord is my rock,” ete. - 


(Constant repetition fixes a truth.) 

Let us recall a few of there times of danger. What strong 
animals came upon David when, as a young man, he was 
watching his sheep? Who delivered him from these? What 
did David say ?—“ The Lord is my deliverer.” What giant 
did David fight? Could his strength alone have saved him 
from this mighty man and his armor-bearer? Who was his 
fortress and deliverer? Who kept David from wicked King 
Saul when he tried t» kill him? (“The Lord is my rock,” 
etc.) . 

Iliere we see the strong fortress of Jerusalem (lesson-picture 
for July 12). Did it keep the heathen people who lived in 
the city safe when David’s army came against them? God 
-was not to them a rock and a fortress, and a deliverer. It is 
to his people that he is a place of safety. 

When Absalom drove his father from his throne and from 
Jerusalem, things looked pretty dark for the king; but what 
was God to him then? (“‘ The Lord is my rock,” etc.) Was 
the Lord a place of safety to Absalom? No, it is to his peo- 
ple that God is a place of safety. 

D» you wonder that David sang praises to God when he 
remembered all his goodness to him? When you think you 
have been saved from so many of these dangers that David 
had to meet, do you thank God that you have been kept from 


them? Do you want him to keep you from sin, which is 
our worst enemy? Then let us pray, “O Lord, be our 
rock,” ete. 


Pr iladclph ia. 











Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristtam, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


q HOU wast GirpeD ME WITH STRENGTH TO Battie.” 

—Eastern dress always harigs Joosely, and no part of 
the clothing fits closely to the body. Hence a girdle is 
always worn, which, When at rest, sits loosely round the waist, 
When walking, or taking any kind of violent exercise, the 
girdle mu-t be tightened, else the wearer might be tripped 
up in his loose clothing. Most of all is this necessary in pre- 
paring for battle. Then the skirt of the outer garment is 
doubled up lightly under the girdle, so as to leave the limbs 
perfectly free. The modern Bed’wy improves upon this, for 
when he is going i:to battle in real earnest, and means fight- 
ing, and not merely blustering intimidation, he strips himself 
perfectly naked,—though it may be because experience has 
taught him that wounds poisoned by his filthy garments are 
hard to heal. 

“ BEAT THEM AS SMALL AS THE Dust,” Etc.—This refers 
to the frequent fate of captured cities, which, when it was 
not the intention of the conqueror to occupy them, were fre- 
quently thrown down, and the ruins spread abroad, the whole 
place being leveled with the soil, so that no trace of it might 
remain,—a fate which Jerusalem has often, in her history, 
experienced. A. very remarkable example of this barbaric 
vengeance may be seen to this day in the ruins of Macherus, 
Herod's fortress on the east side of Jordan, and which ‘the 
Romans in the last rebelljon only captured after a desperate 
resistance. At the cost of infinite labor, all the stones of the 
city have been removed, down to the foundations, which, 
however, can still be traced, and nothing more is left than 
the vaulted dungeons, in one of which John the Baptist was 
confined and martyred. The stones and broken columns 
have not, indeed, been spread over the country, the uneven- 
ness of which prevented this, but they have been piled in an 
enormous cairn on the adjacent ridge. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Tue Rock or my SALvaAtion.”—To the mind of the 
dweller in Palestine nothing could better suggest the security 
of the believer than the figure which represents God as the 
“rock” of his safety. The figure is therefore frequently 
upon the-lips of prophet and psalmist. In the mountains 
and in the deep gorges that rend the hills to the very heart, 
there abound great precipitous faces of rock, wherein are hol- 
lowed out, by.nature or by art, capacious caverns, many of 
which can easily accommodate large companies of men. To 
these caves in the rocks the people were accustomed to flee 
in times of danger and stress, as witness David’s gathering in 
the cave of Adullam, Care is often required to reach the 
month of an opening, which, when attained, might easily be 
held by a handful of men against an army in the days of 
ancient warfare. A fine example of these rock refuges may 
be seen in the face of the gigantic cliffs in the gorge behind 
Magdala. Inhabited of old by robber bands, who were the 
scourge of the whole country, they were for long held to be 
impregnable. Herod the Great at last routed them out, let- 
ting down over the cliff iron cages filled with mailed war- 
riors. Now these caverns are the habitations of the owl and 
the bat and the jackal. None so perish who take refuge in 
the “Rock of salvation.” He is a suse and everlasting 
Retreac. 


‘Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent's questions for the previous 
week may be used. if 

1. Fors Suspvep (vs. 40-43).—“ For” shows verse 40 to 
be the conclusion of a thought; what is it? For what bat- 
tles are men to use the strength God gives them? What 
kinds of so-called strength do not come from God? .What 
becomes of it? What are some enemies that God helped 
David to conquer? What are some foes that modern Davids 
have to face? How ¢an these, like David's foes, be “ beaten 
small”? What.was wrong with the way these enemies of 
David “looked unto the Lord” ? 

2. Sway ENLARGED (vs. 44-46).—What “ strivings” of 
his own people had David to contend against? What simi- 
lar foes from within assault the modern Christian? How was 
David's sway extended to a people he had not known? In 
what unexpected ways does God widen the influence and lives 
of Christians? For what purpose alone is it right to seek 
this extension of power and influence? How is Christianity 
a specific against such “fading away ” as verse 46 pictures ? 

3. Tae Lorp Livers (vs. 47-49).— What did this thought, 
“The Lord liveth,” do for David? What kinds of trouble 
will it take away from us? How is God like arock?. Why 




















to seek to avenge v " 
foolish ? David's was largely a life of warfare; how could 
he say he was “ delivered from the violeat-man ” (v. 49) ? 

4. Tasrerore I witt Give Toasxks (vs. 50, 51).—Why 
is the giving of thanks necessary if one would be a strong 
Christian? How can one keep always in the mood for grati- 
tude? Why should gratitude be expressed especially 
“among the heathen”? How can we sing our praise ? 
How was Godlikeatowerto David? How is he likeone to us? 

For the Superintendent : 

1. What had God done for David when he was weak? 2. 
When foes came upon him? 3. When his own people were 
divided? 4. To what things did David compare God? 
(Golden text.) 5. In return for all this, whatdid David want 
todo? 6. What things does God do for us such as hedid for 
David? 7. And what should we do to show our gratitude ? 


ston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Te whom did David give all the credit for his victories ? 
2. For whose sake had the Lord exalted David (2 Sam. 5: 
12)? 38. Who does David say looked to the Lord in vain for 
help? 4. How long may the Lord’s people look to him for 
help (v.51)? 5. How should we follow David's example, 
after we have received God’s help? 

aa These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy @ full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





DAYID, 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
KING OF ISRAEL, 
RULER OF NATIONS, 
SWEET SINGER OF GOD'S PEOPLE. 


HE DID WHAT HE COULD. 
HE GAYE GOD THE GLORY. 











DAVID’S GRATITUDE, 





REDPEMER. 
THE LORD QRDAINER. 
IS MY. . COMFORTER. 

KING. 





FORGET NOT ALL HIS BENEFITS, 











Trenton, N. J. 
i P| 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Tn thy cleft, O Reck of Ages.’’ 
“ Conquering now and to conquer.’”’ 
* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 
“ Awake my soul, in joyful lays.” 
- “In Zion’s Rock abiding.” 
“ Praise the Lord, the Roek of Ages.” 
“Praise to God, immortal praise.” 


KS» 
Lesson Summary 


ITH life’s end drawing near, David reviews his career, 
and praises God for his goodness. His thanksgiv- 
ings fill the entire chapter whence the lesson is taken, and 
are reproduced intact in the Eighteenth Psalm. In the les- 
son, he deals mainly with his martial experiences. God 
girded him for his battles and vanquished his foes In the 
hour of their defeat God wholly abandoned them, allowing 
David to grind them to powder. And God delivered David 
from the strivings of his own people, which had been numer- 
eus and terrible. As the outcome of these trials David's 
sovereignty had extended, and his foes had shrunk away dis- 
mayed. For all this he praises the living God, who is his 
Rock, his Avenger, his Deliverer, his Uplifter, his High 
Tower. Praise among the nations, praise forevermore, is the 
tribute David brings to this magnificent Defender. 


= 
Added Points 


For all of life’s battles strength may be had from God. 
None are so small as to be beneath him, and none so great as 
| to be beyond him. ‘ : 


In every conflict God is on the side of his people ; but he 
answers not his foes, even though in their extremity they do 
call upon him. 

Moral forces, as well as martial arrays, win victories. The 
mere telling of what God does settles many a contention. 

The Lord does live; and he acts his full part io all affairs ; 
and he is ever for the right, and against the wrong. 

Thanks everywhere, and thanks always, are due to God, 
the giver of all good. : 


KS 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


1. Lovine Gop, Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? :47; Rom.8: 
2%; 1 Pet.1: 


Golden Text, We love him, because he first leved us. 1 John 4: 19. 


2. Onxyine Gop. Deut. 6 : 69; Josh. 24 :-14,15; 1 Sam. 15:22; Psa. 
303 : 17,18; John 14:23; Rev. 2: 

Golden Text. He that hath my commaniments,and keepeth them, he 
it is thatloveth me. John 4: 2! (frst clause). 


3. Love anv Kinpwess TO ALL. Matt.@:14,15; Matt. 26+ 51, 52; 
Luke 6 : 27-38; 1 Cor. 13 ; hb. 4: 31, 32. 

Golden Text. As w that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. e 6:31, 


4. Hecrive Ornens. Matt. 5: 1316; Acts 3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom. 
45:1,3; Rom. 12 : $21; Gab. 6:1,2 

Golden Text. By love serve one another. Gal. 5: 13, 

5. Oun Nerensors. Luke 10 : 25-37 ; James 2 : 8-17. 

Golden Text. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
(Gast clause). 
ae ee NEIGHBORS (ANIMALS), Psa. 104 : 10-28; Prov. 12:10; 

r. 9:9. 

Golden Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is mercffel. 

Lake 6 : 36. 


4. CARING FoR OURSELVES. Psa.1; Prov.3: 1-4, 13-18; Prov. 6 : 619; 
Mark 7 : 14-23 ; 4:8. 

Golden Text, Every one of us shall give an account of himself to God. 
Rom. i4 ; 12, F 

8 Resistine TemPprariox. Prov. 2:1; Prov. 23 : 2, 21; Matt. €: 
13; Rom. 12:21; Eph. 6 : 13-18; Jas. I : 12, 14. 
Bw rs hoe strong im the Lord, and in the pewer of his might. 

. 6: 10. 


9. Worxine. Gen. 3 : 19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31 : 10- 
31; 1 Theas. 4: 11; 2 Thess. 3 : 8-12. 
e ~ ones Text. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal, 


10 Givine. Prov. 3:9)J0; 19:17; Matt. 6:1971; Luke 6: 38; Acts 
20 : 35; 2 Cor. 8: 7-12 ; 2 Cor. 9 : 68. 
Golden Text. God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 
i. Happ KAving. Psa.1; Matt. 5: 312; Rom. 12: 921; Gal. 5:22 
26; Phil. mn. 
Text. Happy is that people, whose God isthe Lord. Psa. 141: 
15 (last clagse). 


12 Tue Heaventy Hous. Matt. 6:%; John 4:1-3; John 3: 11- 


13: 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev 22. 
Text. If I go and are a place for you, I will come again, 
oan ; 


and receive you unto myself. 


13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LiF. 
Golden Text. Ye should follow bissteps, 1 Pet. 2: 21. 


Matt. 19: 19 


ASA» 
Happy Living 


Lesson for September 13 
By julia E. Peck 


E MUST remember that “lappy living,’ from an 

adult’s point of view, would to a child seem exceed- 

ingly dreary, and we must be careful riot to repel the chil- 

dren, or they will make no attempt to carry out our lesson 
plan. 

Upon investigation, we find that the children’s idea of 
happy living is to possess certain coveted treasures, or do 
some particular thing in their own way; and, noting their 
erude idea of liberty, we treat it with respect in our lesson 


In building our lesson, let us fullow their natural bent, 
talking of those possessions dear to us, which God gave us to 
make our lives happier,—first speaking of those possessions 
which we can see and handle, and then talking of other 
treasures which may be ours, those which neither moth nov 
rust doth corrupt. There need be nothing vague about this 
part of our lesson, for both teacher and children may tell 
exactly what possessions may be ours, which we can carry 
with us to our other heme. 

After teaching of those things which make our lives hap- 
pier, here and hereafter (possession), the next step, still fol- 
lowing the children’s bent, will be to teach of the work (active 
service) which shall brighten our lives. 

To older children we could also teach of our rest in the 
Lord, of casting our burdens upon him ; but to these little 
ones, overflowing with energy, the idea of rest is distasteful, 
and as for burdens, we sincerely hope they have never yet 
known a care. And so to-day, it is not of joy in repose, or in 
freedom from care, we will teach, but of joy in active service, 
and this has already been suggested in a program of work 
outlined in Lesson 4. 

Our children’s plans for happiness have nothing in them 
of foresight or calculation. They grasp impulsively for the 
nearest attraction in the present time, and dash from one 
thing to the next, oftenest without plan at all. We cannot, 
from the very nature of the case and of the children, talk at 
length upon continuation of well-doing, but must show them 
how to begin to-day to make their lives happy in the Lord's 
work, and guard against teaching a lesson which requires too 
much of foresight and calculation to carry out, either in 
thought or deed. 

Some of our children have already begun to carry out the 





plan of work for the quarter suggested in Lesson 4. Have 
they found their lives made happier by it? 


The Plan : 
1. “ Brar ye one another's burdens.” 
' % “Overcome evil with good.” 
3: “ Feed the hungry.” 
4. “ Be kindly affectioned.” 
5. “ Let every one of us please his neighbor.” 


The meaning of these texts and the words having first been 
committed to memory, the children were encouraged to choose 
one text at a time as a plan of action for the week. 

Our eager, attentive children may have a word to say to 
day which will greatly encourage their teacher, and possibly 
stir others to active service. These litthe workers may prove 
by their word to-day that the highest happiness they have 
ever known came from the burden-bearing, overcoming of 
evil, ete, of which they learned here among us. This is 
almost too much to hope, for we may have to teach Lesson 4 
all over again from our new standpoint to-day, the happy 
life, resulting from our work with our Master. 

Another plan is to use our golden-text thought, with Bible 
stories used as illustration, to prove that “Happy is that 
peuple, whose God is the Lord.” 

Here is an opportunity fer more of Bible history and 
chronology, for which some teachers are sighing. For in- 
stance, with the thought of those people whose God is the 
Lord we can teach of the Israelites who worshiped our God, 
living among the idolatrous Egyptians, showing the children 
how they came at last to the Promised Land, and, partly for 
the sake of chronology giving, as a final thought, the fulfl- 
ment of God's promise,—their Saviour and ours, who came 
to show them and us all how to make our lives happy here, 
and happy forever, by believing in him, working with him 
and for him, beginning the work to-day. This plan upon 
our cards (Lesson 4) our Saviour tanght us. We have all 
learned to repeat the words. How many of us are making 
them a part of our lives? ) ; 

Call here for the testimony of the children who have tried 
our plan. 

Our lesson will fail if we teach of good works alone as 
leading to happimess without emphasizing these points: “In 
his name,” “ In his strength,” ‘‘ By God’s grace,” adding, of 


ourselves we can have (possess) nothing, do (accomplish) — 


nothing. We close with a prayer that our lives may be made 


happy in our wors of making others happy. 
Northampton, Masa. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 


accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 


lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


. 


- 
Recent Literary Criticism * 


. A LONG with the great activity in current fiction 

goes considerable work in literary criticiam, and 
the standard authors or important periods of our Eng- 
lish literature are receiving much attention, some of it 





* Introduction to Shakespeare 
LL_D.. ete. 
ner’s Sous. 


By Edward Dowden, Litt.D., 
lémo, illustrated, pp. 136. New York: Charles Serib- 
75 cents. 


Shakspere and his Predecessors. By Frederick S. Boas, M.A, 
12mo, pp. viii, 555. New York: Charles Scribver’s Sous. $1.50. 


The Epic of the Fall of Man. By 8S Humphreys Gurteen, M.A. 
LL.D. Svo, illustrated, pp. vii, 449. New pot: G. P. Putnam's 
Bons. $2.50. 


The Age of Dryden. By BR Garnett, LL.D, I6mo, pn. 292. 
don : George Bell & Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 

The Literature of the Georgian Era. By William Minto, Professor 
of English Literature and Logie in the University of Aberdeen. 
12mo, pp. xix, 365. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Interpretation of Literature. By C. W. Crawshaw, A. M. 
12mo, pp. x, 235. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 


Robert Browning: Essays and Thoughts. By John T. Nettlesh'p. 
12mo, pp. 454. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.25. 


Browning as 4 Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By Henry 
s, M.A. I2mo, pp. 349. New York: © Meemilian Co. $2.5. 


Critical Kit-Kats. By Edmund Gosse. 12mo, pp. xiii, @2. New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50. 


Studies in Structure and Style. By W. T. Brewster. A.M. Intro- 
duction by Professor G. R. Carpenter, A.B. i12mo, pp. xii, 20. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 

Adventures in Criticism. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 12°mo, pp. vil, 
406 New York: Charles Scribner's Soma. $1.50. 

Some Representative Poets of the Nimeteenth Century. By Pro- 
fessor Melville B. Anderson. Svo, paper, pp. 77. San Francisco: 
William Doxey. © cents. 


Lon- 


(x) 559 
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really illuminating and helpful. A number of recent 
volumes illustrate this effort. 

Two books deal with England’s master-poet : Edward 
Dowden’s Introduction to Shakespeare and Frederick 8. 
Boas’s Shakspere and his Predecessors. Professor 
Dowden is known as one of the ablest living English 
crities, whose work on the poet has not been surpassed. 
This small volume is a reprint, with revision, of the 
author's General Introduction to the Henry. Irving 
Edition, and is a thoroughly reliable, suecinct, authori- 
tative exposition, especially valuable for its treatment of 
the times, and of the theatrical art in its practical aspects 
in Elizabeth’s day. The addition ofa brief notice of great 
actors’ interpretations of Shakespearean ré/es from Bur- 
bage to Macready isa novel feature, and the appendices 
are also useful to the student. Ina word, this is first- 
class work, a genuine tool in the student’s hand. Mr. 
Boas’s larger book is one of the so-called University 
Series, and it is a well-considered review of the poet- 
dramatist’s writings, firstin relation to what went before, 
and then in chronological development and grouping as 
to subject. The writer is familiar with the modern Ger- 
man and English criticism of Shakespeare, and, while 
his volume cannot be called original in the strictest 
sense, perhaps, it is an independent and good study. It 
is at its best in the survey of the stage at the advent of 
’ Shakespeare, and most commonplace and prolix in the 
analysis of the individue! plays, Much ingenuity is 
shown in the everlasting arguments over the date and 
probable authorship of doubtful dramas. On the whole, 
as an introduction to the poet compressed into moderate 
space, Mr. Boas’s volume can be commended, It might 
have been reduced a third in size to advantage, by omit- 
ting the running comment on the plots. 

A comparative study of the epics of the Old English 
Ca Jmon, of Dante, and of Milton, is a useful and interest- 
ing literary investigation, and one requiring a well- 
equipped scholar of breadth and culture. Dr. 8. 
Humphreys Gurteen has attempted this task in his 
book, The Epic of the Fall of Man, but his work falls 
short of what it might be. The earlier chapters skétch 
_ the revival of Anglo-Saxon (better, Old English) learn- 
ing in England, and state the advantages of the study of 
ourtongue in its earliestform. The analyses of the poems 
of the three poets who have heroically sung on this great 
subject lack poetic perception. The volume is enriched 
with reproductions of interesting old manuscripts and 
illustrations, and it furnishes a fairly intelligent treat- 
ment ofa fine theme, which must still await adequate 
setting forth. 

A thoroughly good text-book, by a competent hand, is 
Dr. Richard Garnett’s The Age of Dryden, one of the 
serics of handbooks of English literature edited by Pro- 
fessor Hales. Dr. Garnett is well known as scholar and 
poet, and this study of the Restoration period, extending 
from 1660 to 1700, and having as its chief figure the vol- 
uminous, vigorous author of the “Religio Laici,” can 
safely be commended, not only to the young student, but 
to all who wish a condensed, informing, and informed 
survey of an important phase of our literature. Es- 
pecially able and readable are the chapters on the dra- 
matic poets and playwrights, the seventeenth-century 
comedy, Bunyan and the fiction writers. The criticism 
throughout is at first hand and freshly expressed. In 
such essays as those on “ Writers on Government” and 
“Travellers” Dr. Garnett departs from the usual path of 
the literary historian, yet gives us studies of value. His 
book is sound and attractive. 

The late Professor Minto did much and sterling ser- 
vice as a preparer of text-books on the general subject of 
English literature. His recent death made it necessary 
for his friend, Professor William Knight, of the Scotch 
University of St. Andrews, to edit his book, The Litera- 
ture of the Georgian Era, a critical survey covering the 
period from Pope to Shelley and Keats, in which the 
judgments are essentially those of a man of wide scholar- 
ship, grip on his theme, and entire honesty of opinion, 
never hesitating, if need be, to go contrary to the tra- 
ditional conception of an author. The study of Pope, for 
example, somewhat in the nature of a defense of the little 
poet from the present tendency to dethrone him, is very 
able, and sound, too, in its assumption that the writer 
must be viewed as a produc* of his age. Professor Minto’s 
style is vigorous, and he has a pleasant dash of humor. 
The student is sure to get stimulation from him. Pro- 
fessor Knight prefaces these last lectures with a warm 
eulogy of the man, the writer, and the thinker, whose in- 
fluence in Scotland, both in literature and philosophy, 
was 80 considerable. 

Professor W. H. Crawshaw, of Colgate University, 
in The Interpretation of Literature, gives us a little book 
which will be of use to those who seek the principles 
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underlying literary art. His method is philosophical, 
for he finds first a definition of art, then of literature as 
one of the arts, passing on to a discrimination between 
prose and poetry and toa study of the kinds of litera- 
ture, poetry, epic and lyric, the drama, the romance and 
novel, the essay and descriptive writing. _The author's 
insistence on beauty, both of ‘form and of substance, as 
essential to a piece of literature, is excellent, but to some 
he will seem wrong in claiming for “ descriptive litera- 
ture” a distinct life, like that of the play or nevel, The 
volume is one to read thoughtfully, and will prove fruit- 
ful as an earnest investigation of a subject upon which 
not much that is satisfactory has been written. 

Two able and interesting books on Browning have 
recently appeared, both by scholars whose work as 
expositors of the chief dramatic poet of his time has long 
been accepted as important,—John T. Nettleship’s 
Robert Browning, Essays and Thoughts, a later edition, 
with additions of papers which appeared twenty-five 
years or more ago, and Professor Henry Jones’s Browning 
asa Philosophical and Religious Teacher, a third edition 
of a study which also was first published several years 
since. These two critics approach the poet from different 
angles. Mr. Nettleship takes a few typical longer poems 
and a few of the shorter lyrics, whica, “‘ apart from the 
accessories of time and place,” are of value to us for their 
abstract thought, and as holding useful lessons of life, 
and analyzes them to bring out these meanings. His 
method thus includes an examination of pieces which 
must always be ranked among the more cryptic and 
difficult of Browning poems, — “ Sordello,” “ Childe 
Roland,” and “Fifine at the Fair,” for example. A 
very sensible chapter on the “ Erroneous Study of Brown- 
ing ” insists that he worked first of all as an artist, not 
as a teacher of didactic truth, and the Browning Society 
extremists are therein rebuked, The critic’s views are 
always suggestive, and, as a rule, satisfactory. The 
reader feels that he comprehends the many-sided genius 
of the poet, and is an open-minded lover, not a blind 
worshiper. 

Professor Jones, on the contrary, busies himself purely 
with Browning’s philosophical meaning and mission. 
In a series of acute analyses, he finds the poet to be an 
optimist in his writings, who discredits the validity of 
human knowledge, but who puts entire faith in human 
emotions and intuitions, certifying to soul progress and 
God in sympathy therewith. Professor Jones, who 
makes the successive steps of his argument interesting 
by apt quotations, shows how this optimism is philo- 
sophitally inconsistent, and how the poet, in his old-age 
utterances, by allowing more authority to intellect, came 
to a position less open to criticism. This volume is by 
far the most elaborate and conclusive setting forth of 
Browning’s intellectual and spiritual attitude that has 
been written in English. , 

Few living English critics of literature are the equals 
of Edmund Gosse for culture, wide horizon, grace, and 
insight. His essays are always informing, and they 
stimulate and please as well. His latest volume, Critical 
Kit-Kats,—a quaint title, intended to convey the notion 
that these papers are outline sketches rather than full- 
length portraits,—contains a dozen studies of literary 
figures, nearly or quite contemporary, beginning with 
Mrs, Browning (whose “ Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
are appreciatively, yet keenly, examined), and coming to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the memorial upon whom, 
remembered from its appearance in an American maga- 
zine, is a tribute of love from a fellow-craftsman and dear 
friend. Keats, Whitman, Tolstoy, Miss Rossetti, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Walter Pater, and de Heredia, the recently- 
elected French Academician poet, are among the dis- 
parate personalities he describes, to show the qualities of 
each. Mr. Gosse’s habit of going far afield for his treas- 
ures is illustrated in his consideration of Toru Dutt, the 
remarkable Indian girl, whose early death robbed Eng- 
lish literature of a writer of rare promise, though her 
native tongue was that of the Hindu. By his critique of 
the late Lord De Tabley, he does a poet of distinction, 
who is but little known by the public at large, a service 
which is warranted by that poet's merit. Such a volume 
of essays as this has a more than passing value. Mr. 
Gosse belongs to the small, select band of critics who 
detect the new literature of worth, whether in their own 
land or another, while keeping a firm grip on the classics 
of the past, and subjecting new aspirants to critical 
examination. 

Studies in Structure and Style is by Professor W. T. 
Brewster of Columbia, with a brief introduction by Pro- 
fessor G. R. Oarpenter of the same university, who 
explains the book’s relation_to a treatise on rhetoric, it 
being intended as a supplement thereto. Professor 
Brewster takes seveit modern English essays, representa- 
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tive work by Froude, Stevenson, Morley, Matthew 
Arnold, Bryce, Ruskin, and Newman, and examines 
them analytically ia point of thought-building and liter- 
ary excellence, indicating their characteristics, by tables 
and explanations, in these two mai aspects. The result 
is to make the scholar think of the physiology and flesh- 
covering of a given piece of literature, and realize the 
art of such efforts. The author is most satisfactory in 
dealing with style, but the work is sure to leave valiable 
suggestions in the mind, and is done with care and intelli- 
gence, It will prove most useful as a supplement to the 
study of rhetoric. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch is known as an English fictionist 
of decided strength and merit. But he is also a man 
who does book-reviewing for a London paper, and his 
volume, Adventures in Criticism, is made up of a selec- 
tion from such papers, nearly two-score of them being 
brief, incisive, sympathetic notices of books and authors 
from Chaucer to DuMaurier and Stevenson. Humor 
and good sense are marked qualities in the work, and 
the journalistic touch-and-go style of them add to the 
attraction, Mr. Quiller-Couch says a good many sug- 
gestive things within a small space, and if his criticism 
from its very form and purpose loses in thoroughness and 
gravity, it gains in liveliness and interest. Sketchy 
literary criticism hits the modern mood, and, of its kind, 
this is capital. Its subjective method, frankly pursued, 
is agreeable, in that it puts one on closer terms with the 
writer. . 

Professor Melville B. Anderson of the Stanford Uni- 
versity has issued a pamphlet on Some Representative 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, being a syllabus of 
University Extension lectures. Wordsworth, the poet of 
nature; Shelley, the revolutionary idealist; Byron, who 
stands for political revolution; Victor Hugo, bard of 
humanity; Tennyson, the asserter of law; Browning, 
who vindicates personal freedom; Emerson, friend of 
the spirit; -Lowell, patriot-singer ; Matthew Arnold, 
critic of life,—these are the nine writers chosen, and, in 
each case, a bibliography is indicated, and the man, his 
surroundings, his views, and his works, are put before the 
reader by apposite quotation and brief exposition. In’ 
conclusion, a series of examination questions is appended. 
The little book should prove very helpful to the study of 
these leading makers of literature, and Professor Ander- 
son has performed a real service for criticism in pre- 
paring it. 


Hop 


The Wonderful: A Story for Young People. 
William E. Sloane. (16mo, pp. 223. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 


The attempt to represent our Lord’s life on earth with 
a background of fiction has frequently been made, 
Nearly fifty years ago a work of this character, The 
Prince of the House of David, was very popular. There 
will always be a difference of opinion in regard to the 
propriety of such attempts, but Mr. Sloane has endeav- 
ored to keep the purely fictitious elements within ju- 
dicious limits, placing the emphasis upon the facts and 
words recorded in the Gospels. He has availed himself 
of the better resources now at hand for understanding 
the evangelical story, and conformed very closely to the 
well-established outline of the history. Of course, only 
a part of the Gospels could be used, but the selection 
has been made with discrimination. The illustrations 
are artistically good, though some of them present the 
inaccuracies and anachronisms so frequent in what is 
called “‘sacred art.” 


By the Rev. 
Chicago and New 
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The Deeper Christian Life. By Andrew Murray. (18mo, pp. 
127. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
50 cents.) 


The Master's Indwelling. By Andrew Murray. (12mo, pp, 
iii, 180. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
75 cents.) 


Like Andrew Murray’s other books, these two would 
lead the Christian into deeper knowledge of God in his 
grace and power, and to a stronger desire for the Spirit’s 
abiding presence. The author will always appeal to 
many hearts with special force, and, as he ever makes 
Jesus Christ the centér of his thought, one can hardly fail 
to obtain help from his writings. The first of these two 
books follows Peter’s steps from self-trust into the fulness 
of faith in Christ. The second contains a series of ad- 


. dresses delivered at Northfield in 1895, and deals with 


the need of absolute surrender of self on the part of the 
Christian, that the Holy Spirit niay take full possession 
of the soul and life. 


a 


Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. 
Herron, D.D. (16mo, cloth, pp. 237. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents.) 


Christians generally are glad ta be told that Christ’s 
religion has, and was intended to have, a direct effect, 


By George D. 
New York: Thomas 















on ease of a Sunday-school teacher, might 
‘| well be an inspiration for all such work. 






is accomplished, 

should perform thelr part in it, they often 
fail to understand. The Rev. Dr. Herron, 
professor of “ Applied Christianity” in 
lowa College, has appeared as a prophet 
of this aspect of Christianity and its re- 
lated duty. To his former books on this 
subject he has added the present course 


of sermons, delivered at a school of social | - 


economics in Chicago, and afterwards at 
Boston, Central facts in the lives of 
the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, the 
jrophet Elijah, and the apostles Peter 
and Paul, are shown as having a social 
meaning in their earthly discipline, and 
as conveying important lessons to’ men 





Convention Calendar for 
1896 


b Kentucky, at Owensboro..........:.. August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... 
South’ Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City.......... August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville.. August 26-28 
Massachusetts, at Northampton......October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 


and churches of the present day. Maine, ab Saeco 22.2.0... .cesceeese October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington.............. October 13-15 
— Pennsylvania, at Carlisle......... ..Qetober 13-15 
‘ Oklahoma, at El Reno............... October 13-15 
Praetic: tritual 
Some tte. E aa au Pras of the. of | NeweHampshire, at Nashua.... November 10-12 


the Society of 8. John the Evangelist, Ox- 
ford, (16mo, pp. iv, 208. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50.) 


Father Maturin is known to many 
Americans as having been for ten years 
rector of St. Clement’s Cuurch, Phila- 
delphia. He is an earnest, spiritually 
minded preacher, and his sermons are 
well fitted to direct and help those who 
would know and obey the will of God. 
Although the ten chapters of this volume 
are not ranged under texts, evidently they 
were originally preached. They set forth 
the Christian life as summed up in two 
acts,—coming to Clirist, and abiding in 
Christ. Various steps or stages are dis- 
cussed, and their duty enforced,—contri- 
tion, mortification, vocation, sel f-oblation, 
prayer, communion with God, perseveér- 
ance,—and the end is shown to be holi- 
ness, fulfilling the will of God. 


a 


Old Faiths and New Facts. By William W. 
Kinsley. (12mo, pp. v, 345. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


My. Kinsley, a student of philosophical 
problems, ventures to meet science on her 
ehosen ground. He accepts her new facts 
and determinations, and admits"the diffi- 
eulties presented by them in‘ regard to 
beliefs formerly too easily accepted. But, 


Rhode Island, at Providence... November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo......... November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville.......... November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock ...Oetober 20-22 
Ontario, at London ................... October 27-29 








+ Some Things to Avoid 
[From The School Journa).} 


The study of things unsuited to the 
physical development; for example, a 
young child cannot learn fine penman- 
ship—it has not control of its muscles. 

Or things unsuited to its mental de- 
velopment; for example, grammatical 
definitions,—in fact, all abstract defini- 
tions ; avoid the whole brood of these. 

Or searching for knowledge drawn at 
wrong sources; for example, second-hand 


seeking the principles involved in these+| knowledge. Pestalozzi’s pupils were learn- 


new discoveries and extensions of knowl- 
edge, he finds in them, when properly un- 
derstood, a firm basis for belief in the old 
faiths. His book consists of three parts, 

—*“Science and Prayer,” “Science and 
Christ,” “ Science and the Life Beyond.” 
A considerable portion has already ob- 


tained a wide circulation as part of a 


Chautauqua course. 
= — 


Laat Words for my Young Hearers and Readers. 

By B. B. Comegys, LL.D. (12mo, pp. vii, 

272. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.) 


Addresses delivered at Girard College 
and the Houses of Refuge in Philadel- 
phia, with a few “ Fragments,” are col- 
lected here. They naturally bear the 
impress of the occzesions to which they 
originally belonged, while they have in 
them much that is instructive and interest- 
ing fur a wider hearing. Many of them 
are based on Bible incidents, and these 
are made to touch, in a most helpful way, 
the young lives to which they were ap- 
plied. 


>... 
From’ Holiow to Hilltop. M Lowe 
inson. (12m0, pp. ir _Philudet 


phia : — Baptist Pu 


ing from a book about a window. One of 
the boys suggested studying the window 
itself. (“He is right,” said Pestalozzi ; 
**T am wrong.’’) 

Causing over-effort; for example, hold- 
ing the attention of young children longer 
than fifteen minutes on one thing, as 
arithmetic. 
to a primary school in Philadelphia where 
the children were being drilled in arith- 
metic, all other studies being laid aside, 
the teacher declaring that she “‘ would 
drill it into them if it took all day.” 
Such wrongs are common! 

Appealing to improper motives; as 
offering prizes to the one who should learn 
the most verses in the Bible. This is one 
of the most cbmmon errors. Gold watches, 


prize-giving, is to be condemned. Let the 
teacher ask if Jesus graded his disciples 
according to the amount each could recite 
of his sermon on the mount. The old 
“marking system,” for the purposes it 
was once used, is bound to disappear; 
pupils were forced to study to get good 
marks. General Grant’s marks at West 
Point were such, according to his teachers, 
thatshould have put, him at the tail end 


ciety. 50 cents.) Or la indie. «+ 


A pleasantly written story of a lonely 
woman’s return to a village where she had 
taught a school many years before, and 
her successful efforts to reach and benefit 
those who had been her pupils, is told 
in this dainty little book. The central 
idea of a teacher's scholars having been 
“ given” to her by God, especially in the 


Not aiming solely at the memory, but 


for example, an Indian school recited the 
Twenty-third Psalm in concert, but the 
largest boy could not tell the meaning of 
“Shepherd.” This tremendous error is 
being slowly corrected. To be able to 
spell “ heterogeneous,” “ indefatigable,” 








Dr. MaeA lister relates a visit | § 


gold medals, and the whole business of | 


developing the comprehending powers; | 





ete., was once thought the proper work of 
primary children, but intelligent teachers 
do so no Jonger. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, dr for a space of not less 
than one inch each issue for a year. Positions 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier, con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the.advertising pages. 
Positions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space, An edver- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 worth of space, to be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, @ selected position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contracts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 
ditioned on an eppearance upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
regular rate will be charged. For inside-page 
positions, on orders of less thar $1,000, an 
advanceef 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 


the subscription list at any time. For Terms of | Cinci 


Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





Are you nervous? Take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. M. C. Groppner, Holyoke, 
Mass., says: “I am prescribing it in nervous 
diseases, with the best result. It makes a 
delicious drink.” 








Special Notices 


False economy is practiced who bu 
perice articles of f The Gell Borden Fagle 
d Condensed best — fe 


- x Sea be Infant 
roalth is the title valuable pam ee 
Sent free by New York Condensed ik Co, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 











33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Ward & Drummond : 
Sunday-school books and 
— a specialty. 
64 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


SUNDAY-SCHOCGL BOOKS, 
os our Fo po ond list. Be 1 i gee 
ar <. d address. 
SoobENOUGH hg a co., 
jassau Street, N. 
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“OXFORD” 
Revised Bibles, 


From 40 cents to $35. 
Ask for the “Oxford” 
editions. 
For sale by all booksellers, 
... Send for catalog... 
Oxford University Press, 


American Branch. 
Henry Frowde, 9: and.g3 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Every Sunday-School Worker 
should read 
Dr. C. R. Blackall’s 

REPLY TO CRITICS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
in the “ Superintendent and Teacher’ for 

September. 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston 


MOODY s-segd 


Bend 15 centain stamps to 
A. P. FITT. The Bible Institute, CHICAGO, 


Autumn Services 


“The Feast of Thanksgiving,” “Our Autamn 
Reimion,” “ Crowning of the Year,” “Gates 
of Zion.” 5 cents each; three samples, 
mail, 10 cents. Joun J. Hoop, 1024 A 
St, Philaa’a; 940 W. Madison 8:., Chicago. 


The latest 
UPLIFTING SONGS }2° ais Ea od 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts. tts 
men pages free. THEIOMN CHURCH P 














nnati—New York—Chicago. 
GOSPEL ar 





THE BI 3 
76 E. 9th St., New York. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


|: Extraordinary S. = Singing-Book ! | 





large pages of be-t music and words. Just out! 
18 cents (stamps) for one sample. 
6. Ww. STRAUB @ CO., Auditortum, Chicago. 





Two Harvest Services: 
With new carols eg! recitations. Send 10 cents for 
sample copies of the two iatest. Geo. F. Rosche&Co., 

» 0 W. Mrd‘son Bt: New York, +E. Bd st 











Send your name for « Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene 


FIELD2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 
The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 


tury. “small banch of the most fragrast of bies- : 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Field's 
om om of ym > Contains : selection of the —— 
eautifu the poems o 

somely illustrated by thirt ‘Eve of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to Mon- 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble con of the 


great artists this beok could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or 
h re thild's Post bok ng . lished by the Com 
e 's urea 
mittee to create a fund toPbuitd the 
and to care for the family poet. 
Eugene Field Mowameat So Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monree Street, Chicage, Il, 




















A Model 
Superintendent 


teacher. 


Every teacher ought to own a 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
Sunday-School 


every Christian worker. 


1031 Wainat Street. 






3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent. 
~ 

This book enters into a full and practical 
‘discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher’s work. 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known 


~ 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
Price, $1.50. j 

At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 





The 


Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and 
Teachers 
has 


» world over. 
Price, $1.00. 


“Teaching and Teachers” 


copy cf it. 


This book brings out 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, August 29, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


OMS Copy, OME Year... .....escsecccseerssererccees coeeeeeee hl 5D 
Oue copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Genin. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any sehool or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of eo jes (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more coples in a package to one address, 
SO) cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 

person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the peverene papeee, | am , oa ‘ eaels 

rs for a club ma ordered sent partly 

to individual midresses at $1.00 each, and tly ina 

to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
post-office, and 
same school fet theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. Thisappliesto . 
cubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
packages may be divided Into smaller packages 

of five or more copies each, if desired, 
| Pree . One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


package. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itienal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pro} riionate share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are open during only a portion of the 
r. subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required, 
hange of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year,can hae the address changed at any time 
hout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
a € toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
‘but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
epee club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
ich it neent. All addresses should include 
Pa cll tecription f 1b tl 
fe clu on is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one no sent the previous subscrip 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating tha’ 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
ast year by Mateeneceubgesbecoerousetooepeooetsbecs 
paper will not be sent to any canestaee beyond 
r 


the viewe pata for, unless by 5 uest. The 
rs a club will invariably be ntinu 
e expiration of thesubscription. Renewals shoul 
re be made early. 


copies of any one issue of the rto enable 
ioe teschers of . school to enamine, it, will be 
sent free, upon application. .- . 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
antri@® embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
following rates, which include postage : 
: One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
, Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
be my and missionaries, 
r one Or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sinwly to the individual addresses, or in 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
ernoster w, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
p< mad &. be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ribers. 


JOHN. D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550, 





How to Disi 

ow to Disinfect. 
We desire to mail you free, a valuable 

illustrated book prepared at great expense. 

Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 

of contagious diseases and in everyday life 

—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


* © “Sanitas” Co. Lé., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 








on the side of your fcot ;—gct 
DON’ | rid of the corn 
It's eas ve A-Corp 
IAN 
305 Cherry St., Ph 


if you ha 
WALK Salve Tbe. tex. Your drug 
WHITMAN’S Pure, wholesome, 


‘st or by m 
CET INSTANTANEOUS ("YS ™*** 
— ss - NO BOILING 
BEVERY 








ail, 
CHEMICAL €C., 
ita. 





No spot or wrinkles in our celebrated 
lines. Boston Linen, Botion Bond, ani 
Bunker Hill will not fa l to plea: e you 
fully. Samples 300 variet'es for 4 cents. 
Sam’'l Ward Co.,49 Franklin St. Boston. 


SHEET 
PERFECT 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs, 


H. Ss. NORTHROP, s Cherry Sireet, New York. 








« Jn ordering goods, or in ae inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advcr- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 







“I like the small package 








of Pearline,” a lady says; ‘‘it lasts two weeks 

and does two washings.” 

; Then she admits that she 

= has been using soap with 

22 CUS. 4 Nt, Peatline. ‘Now this 

is all unnecessary. If you 

a Wash don’t put in enough Pearl- 

ine to do the work easily 

and alone, you bring 

Pearline down to the level of soap, whie 

means hard work and rubbing. If you use 

7H enough Pearline, the soap is a needless expense, 
to say the least.. Use Pearline alone, just as directed, 

and you'll have the most thoroughly economical washing. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell pn 

**this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline. T's 

T e FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if yous r sends 

you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 505 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Of General Interest 


Simply as a religious paper, rich in matters of general interest to 
thinking men and women, THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES has a wider 
circulation than is commonly supposed. It could not be a thorough- 
going Sunday-school paper unless ,alive to great modern movements 
and great truths without, as well as within, the sphere of Sunday-schgol 
work. A Colorado correspondent writes : «* The editorials are so helpful 
and delightful, I do not teach, and take it mainly because I enjoy them."' 
And this is only one of many similar letters constantly coming to the 
paper, showing that THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES js of use to those 
who have no special interest in its lesson-helps, 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


URIC ACID GRAVEL, ETC. 


Dr. J. T. LEBLANCHARD, Professor Montreal Clinic, S.M., S.N., V.U.: “have used 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER (cic croget, cine es, Of Renal Cateull, and in Urie 
Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.” 


Sold by druggists. Pamphlet free. 
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Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
BL DE DIED! DE DE DE OY 


A well-dressed shoe looks small—- 
Brown's Shoe Dressing— "x2" 


For Ladies and Children's Shoes 
FOF OF O FO FO FO FO FO TOTO IO TO 
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In Spite of Hard Times 


Wa a man must have in hard times is a pretty sure index of the 
man himself. An Oregon minister evidences goodly wisdom and 
loyal appreciation in a recent letter to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

** Please send me The Sunday School Times to 

the above address to June, '97. Hard as the times 

are, I can’t well get on without my old friend, 

The Sanday School Times."’ 

Many such letters come to the office of the paper, and their writers show 
a fine devotion to the work of Bible study and Bible teaching in the 

purchase, even in hard times, of the best obtainable helps, 
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Church Furnishings 
A.B. 6... SHAW, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 


Reduced Price 


to close out the remainder of the lot. For- 
mer price, $t each; or $1.60 for both. Now, 60 cents 
each ; or $1 for both. Order at once. 
Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment 
* The Good Shepherd,” and “‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 












lem.”” Heavy’ paper, 2231 inches; engraving 1221 on, Mass. 
inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 60 cents each ; or Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
$: for both. The Religious Press Association, eatalagne, 





r200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


Oar make. Cost, $2100. Price, $1200. 


Hook & Hastings Co., Boston 


Feces pas posse: CAlGHEE DE 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO0., 











90 Canal St., Boston 


Catalogs sent. 








mensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. I. P. Frimk, 561 Pearl St., New York. 











“ Thou Art the Same, and 
Thy Years Shall 
Not Fail ”’ 


[By Christina Rossetti. ] 


. TLE flowers that bloom in sun and shade, 
And glitter in the dew— 
The flowers must fade, 
The birds that build their nest and sing 
When lovely Spring is new 
Must soon take wing. 


The sun that rises in his strength, 
To wake and warm the worid, 
Must set at length. 
The sea that overflows the shore 
With billows frothed and curled 
Must cbb once more, 


All come and go, all wax and wane, 
O Lord, save only thou, 
Who dost remain 
The same to all eternity. 
All things which faii us now 
We trust tu thee, Amen, 


“Where Thieves Break 
Through” 


[S. W. S:reeter, in The Scientific American 
Supplemeni.} 


[* THESE days of exhaustive research, 

when untrodden fields are eagerly 
songs and explored secrets long with- 
held are wrung from the silent anu relue- 
tant past, sepulchers are réemorselessly 
ransacked, buried cities unearthed, in- 
scriptions laboriously deciphered, and 
pyramids resolutely penetrated, it is 
sothewhat surprising that one subject of 
inquiry, vitally affecting human welltare, 
seems thus far to have withstood the 
curious questioner, if, indeed, a thought 
has been awakened. 

Aside from the scientific specialist and 
bibliomaniac, nearly every household has 
its collector of stamps, birds’ eggs, but- 
tons, or butterflies, cards, coins, curios, or 
ceramics, jews’*harps, or jewels, pipes, 
spoons, or violins, The farmhouses have 
been raided and relieved of tall clocks 
and spinuing-wheels, spinnets and reels, 
cracked mirrors and crippled turniture, 
but it still remains for us to hear of the 
 ’ collector; 

» The printer simulates ancient forms of 
type; the modiste develops quaint cos- 
tumes of long ago; the new stylcs are the 
old; samples and tapestries become a fad; 
the resurrected past appears even in the 
latest fashions and household decorations, 
But the simple oak chest in which were 
deposited the crown jewels of Scotland 
would hardly be desired for such a trust 
now, though it was subjected to unhal- 
lowed violence when the keys were lost; 
for the three locks were:too intricate for 
the skill of that day, though a bent skewer 
would have opened them without effort or 
difficulty. Our forefathers were satisfied 
with a brick or stone closet, closed with a 
door of wood, furnished with iron. bands, 
hasps, staples, and padlocks. We can 
imagine the fiendish glee with which a 
modern burglar apni overcome such a 
barrier to his entrance. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the eter- 
nal yigilance to which the man of wealth 
is subjected, or upon the outraged sensi- 
bilities of those who find even the resting- 
place of the beloved dead despoiled. In 
the eager strife for riches, how few think 
of the difficulties attendant upon its quiet, 
unmolested enjoyment! 

When all were bunglers, clumsy means 
of securing valuables were employed; but 
now so much astuteness has been devel- 
eped, from the petty pilferer to the pro- 
fessional cracksman, that skill must be 
met with skill, the most ingenious devices, 
the most baffling contrivances, must more 
than match thecunning of thearch-plotter, 
«We seldom think of the debt we owe the 
mechanical expert, who, from the very 
substance of his brain, by creative power, 
supplies facilities for resistance to these 
constant attacks upon treasure and store, 

Examine the outpiit of a large manu- 
facturing establishment, and note the 
bewildering variety of keys, locks, ‘and 
safes which have become a necessity as a 
protection against the thieving fraternity. 
What a comment upon our efvilization is 
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tic, magnetic, or chronometer 
aon ot hinpdoods at dollate 


We read of so-called “ heathen,” among 
whom the Laer. gd of another is invio- 


late, who would leave a purse untouched 
wal the highway until the owner should 
seek it, ral comm 


too, ~ 
leave doors and windows 
and night; but an unspeakable burden is 
laid upon the majority of people by this 

tory class, which has been a factor, 

oubtiess, in social problems from the 

earliest periods, and has added a new sig- 
nificance to the injunction to “lay u 
treasure in heaven, where neither mo 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.” 

behage es wealth wanes Be ey . and 
he ons werein , and homes 
i tents, a delightful rag >ragd in- 
deed must have prevailed; t with 
apartment houses a necessity for lock and 
key arose. With acquisitions of precious 
stones, or metals, or whatever might prop- 
erly be called “treasure,” the instinct 
which prompted our grandmothers to 
stow their purse in an improvised pocket 
afforded by their raimemt must have mani- 
fested itself in the very infancy of the 
race, a8 they tucked away their valuables 
in the bosom of Mother th, who, alas! 
often proved recreant, surrendering her 
trust to the wrongful seeker, or by some 
freak withholding it forever, as in the 
ane the traditional spoils of Captain 
Kidd. 

The antiquity of locks and keys, how- 
ever, may be inferred from numerous 
allusions, centuries before the Christian 
era. In Solomon’s Sung we find this 
passage: “ I roseup toopentomy beloved; 
and my hands drop with myrrh, and 
uy. Sagee with sweet smelling myrrh, 
po e handles of the lock;” and in 

ehemiah: “But the fish gate did_ the. 
sons of Hassenaah build, who also Jaid the 
beams thereof, and . , . the locks thereof.” 
In these quotations no key is mentioned, 
but in Judges we read: “ Ebud went forth 
through the porch, and shut the doors of 
the parlour upon him and locked them. 
When he was gone out, his servants came ; 
and when they saw that, behold, tbe doors 
of the parlour were locked, y said, 
Surely he covereth his feet in his summer 
chamber. And they tarried till they were 
ashamed: and, behold, he opened not the 
doors of the parlour; therefore they took a 
key, and opened them.” 

e most ancient lock ever discovered 
is that described by Mr. Bonomi as having 
secured the gate of an apartmentin one of 
the palaces of Khorsabad, Nineveh, It 
was ned by a large wooden lock, like 
those sti!l used in the East, of which the 
key is as much as a man can conveniently 
earry, and by a bar which méved into a 
square hole. 

Doubtless the prophet Isaiah alludes to 
a key of this description when he says, 
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key of an ordfn 
is commonly thirteen or four- 
teen inches long and the key of the gate 
of & public building, or of a street, or 
antag of a town, is two feet and more in 
A merchant of Cairo may be seen 
carrying the keys of his magazine over his 
shoulder. The iron pegs at one end of 
the piece of wood cor nd to ‘holes in 
the wooden bar or bolt of the lock, which, 
when the door or gate is shut, cannot be 
Saga till the key has been inserted and 
im ment to the drawing back of 
the bolt removed by raising up so many 
iron pins that fall down into holes in the 
bar or bolt, corresponding to the peg in 
the key. 
The modern key of Mosul, in the vicin- 
ity of what remains of ancient Nineveh, 
is a long bar of wood, with two projections 
toward the end about a foot in length, 
“well calculated,” as one traveler says, 
“not only to open a door, but to knock 
down any one who might attempt to enter 
without ag angel The invention is 
ascribed by Pliny to Theodore of Samos, 
730 B.C., but keys are mentioned in the 
siege of Troy 1193 B.C. The discovery 
of the pin lock, and the figure of one be- 
ing sculptured among the basso-relievos of 
the Great Temple of Karnac, prove it to 
have been in use in Egypt for above four 
thousand years. 
The locks in use in the Faroe Islands, 
probably for centuries, are identical in 
their construction with the Egyptian, 
though lock and key are wholly of wood. 
They have been found in Egyptian cata- 
thas and a lock similar in character has 
been in use in Cornwall from time imme- 
morial, which might have been introduced 
there by the Phenicians. 
There are various allusions to a different 
kind of key used for fastening doors and 





: gates, which was in the form of a) 


sickle. Homer says that Penelope, wish- 
ing to.open a wardrobé, took “a brass key, 
very crooked, hafted“with ivory.” Eusta- 
thins says this kind of key was very 
ancient, and d from those having 
several wards invented since, but it was 
still in use thirteen hundred years after 
Homer’s time. It was shaped like asickle, 
and carried over the shoulder for conven- 
ience. It was probably inserted in a hole 
in the door at some distance below a 
wooden bar, and then turned to the right 
or left, to remove it from the staple or 
replace it. 

omer’s allusion to the lock on the 
wardrobe of Penelope is thus rendered by 
Pope: , 
“Ab key she held, the handle turned 

With atetl ond polished ivory adorned. 

The bolt, obedient to the silken string, 

Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring; 

The wards, respondent to the key, turn round, 

The bars fly back, the flying valves resound, 

Loud asa bull makes hill and valley ring 

So roared the lock when it released the 

spring.” 

Little can be gleaned of devices among 
ancient Greeks and Romans further than 
mention of bolts, bars, and locks. In the 
Odyssey, Cae is represented as securin 
the rich and costly ro vases, gold, an 
other valuable presents of Alcinous and 
his queen by a cord or rope, fastened in a 
knot, “closed with Cireaean' art.” This 
knot of Ulysses became a proverb to ex- 
press any insolvable difficulty, The Gor- 
dian knot also has acquired lasting fame, 
aud Homer describes the treasures kept in 
the citadel with no other protection than 
a cord intricately knotted. ; 

Primitive locks for inner doors, unlike 
those of to-day, were not inserted or mor- 
tised into the doors, nor even attached, 
except by a chain, being, in fact, mere 
padlocks. Such was the celebrated Lace- 
demonian lock. We read of keys which 
had a ring the size of the little finger, to 





be worn, and engraved to be used as a 
seal. One is mentioned which -has an 
onyx, engraved with the helm of a vessel 
between two ears of corn, in allusion, 
probably, to the occupation of the wearer, 
an wa wad of corn from the provinces, 
according to Pliny. 

The Romans were not allowed, except 
by special law, to open a door outward, 
but two brothers, who had distinguished 
themselves in war with the Sabines, were 

ranted this privilege of opening their 

oors to the street, after the Athenian 
manner. It was attended, however, with 
this inconvenience, when any one p 
out, as he must strike the door vigorously 
from within, to warn any one approaching 
to keep his distance. In a garden at 
Pompeii was found a skeleton, with a key 
by its bony hand, and near it a bag of 
coins. Roman keys found in various parts 
of England are in the British Museum, 
and beautiful specimens of early English 
keys are preserved, Both these varieties 
belong to warded locks, but the shape of 
the cuts and holes in the “ bits” of these 
keys proves conclusively that they did not 
perform a complete revolution, and there- 
fore they were identical with the spring 
locks of modern days. Z 

The elaborate and ror yon | finished 
English locks of an early period are very 
complex, and arescarcely to be excelled in 
ingenuity of design or beauty of workman- 
ship. Tradition says that locks were made 
in England in the reign of Alfred, but it 
was not till the fourteenth century that 
the craft was recognized as a distinct one, 
In the reign of Elizabeth, locks with bells 
or chimes were so constructed as to ring 


an alarm or play a tune when they were 


tampered with. Inthesixteenth century, 
in Germany and France, as well poy’ 
England, the art of the locksmith was at 
its highest perfection, and the keys were 
truly artistic, with escutcheons, armorial 
insignia, ornaments, and piercings upon 
the end to be grasped by the hand. 
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in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled specialist, could 
find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, with the bearing 
In this book those who have been most actively 
connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Arabia, write inter- 
esting and often vivid accounts of their researches, the results of which are among the 
most wonderful and important ever attained. The name of the Editor of the book 
For the most part, the chapters have 
been’ printed in The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent 
form give the collected articles as here presented a fresh and lasting value’ This is a 
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With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse illustra- 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers at 
the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, 
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copvateny. 
“THE WORTH O’ A THING 

le best learne:| by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 

in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. 
Don't you want 

your hard work off 

out a murmur? W 


Those who try it know. 

a friend who would take half 
our shoulders and do it with- 
at woe’ you give - find an 

sistantin your housework that wou eep your 
Beers ond alls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet never grow ugly over the matter of hard 
work, Sapolio is just such a friend and can be 
bought at all grocers. No. 30. 


~ Educationat 


PEIRCE, SCHOOL 


32d Vear. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1669*1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 
Goapied with a practical, sound and useful 
English education, 

Three full courses: 

BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
: ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an IdeaJ Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, duy or evening sessions, 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '96.'97, begin Monday, August $1, 1896. 
NIGET SESSIONS, Menday, Coptember 21, 1896. 


ATTRACTIVE a 
LIFE CALLING 


An unequaled opportunity for some of our best men 
and women in the “* new profession ’’— 

Lay Sunday-School and Missionary Work. 
The School for Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass., 
should enter one hundred leaders September 2, in order 
to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ ome, recog- 
nized practical missionary instructor, decision by trus- 
tees to place institution on highest educational basis, and 
secure as president a leader among college and seminary 
pre@dents. Arouse your friends, and send for catalog. 


@ALARIED POSITIONS © 


are secured to competent pupils at EASTMAN 

KUSIN ESS COLLEGE. Stenography ,book keep- 

ing, ete., thoroughly taught—BY MAIL or } erson- 

ally. Wetrain for practical work,and every year 

ylace hundreds in money-making positions. Would 

eelad to hear from any seeking employment and 
willing to study. Charges low. Write for catalog. 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 15, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 


311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 

leven years’ experience in preparing perso''s for 
the Civil Service. Our students are in every de; art- 
ment ofthe Government. Now is a good time t» pre- 
pare. Eighty-five thousind positions now under the 
Civil Service. Instruction by mail. 
¥ wou do not 
Nati$nal Capita 


miss the examination, 
Bank. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE ®*!n0xr0s, 
N. J. 

27th year begins Sept. 16. Both sexes. Prepares for 

any college, teaching, or business, French, German, 

art, music. Gymnasium. Competent physical direc- 

tor. Spacious campus and athletic field. Pure water, 
drainage perfect, H. K. TRASK, Principal. 

orough and practical 


A tl 
STUDY. hasiness education in book- 


keeping, shorthand, etc., given by MAIL at 
lay | ow rates. Catalog free: trial lesson, 
STRATTON, 10 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y! 

t. George's Hall for boys, St. George’s, Md. 2ist y’r. 
limited. College or business, Niodern convent- 
ences ; a perfect home scho ol. J.C. Kinear, A.M., Prin. 
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O’NEILL’S 


Abpea + + + + + 4 & 4 & & 4 4 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CHINA, GLASS- 


The Most Popular Department Store in the United States 


BUYING BY MAIL 


With “ O’ Neill’s ’’ comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail system can make it. 
We believe no store in the United States is so well equipped for prompt delivery by mail 
as this big establishment.e Say what you want to our Mail Order Department, and you 
have it by the speediest postal delivery in the world. 
prices of all manner of personal and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


2» 2 2 2 2 
which we issue semi-annually, and mail free to any address outside of New York City. 
be” We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition. Send for it. 
t ‘ ‘SIXTH AVENUE 
H, O Neill &Z Co. 20th to 25st Street, ’ New York 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 





Importers and Retailers 


WARE, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, Etc. 
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A host of hints a8 to qualities and 
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Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBER3 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR y. 
» Cinc’nnati. 
ECKSTEIN / 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOELTN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
2 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } ons 
Shicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISEOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
OOUPEERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & PROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
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HERE IS A RIGHT WAY to paint 
and a wrong way. The right way is 
to have the best Paint—Pure White 

Lead and: Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 
tical painter. The wrong way is to get, 
some mixture about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 
rienced, irresponsible person do it. 


Pure White Lead 


can be readily tinted to any shade required 
by using Natrona Leap Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 
this purpose. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





MORLEY . Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 

SaLee Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
Balem, Mass. designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 

CORNELL ’ upon application to those intending to paint, 

xrxrvory NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 
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1 Broadway, New York. 
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Even among denominations in which the International lessons are 
not in general use, there is evidently a warm place for THE SUNDAY 
“SCHOOL TIMES, with its comments upon those lessons. 
Episcopalian, in ordering an addition to his club of subscribers, writes : 
‘* The introduction cf The Sunday School Times among the teachers in 
our Sunday-school has met with marked success. 
similar papers, and not till now have I been able to exclaim ‘ Eureka!’’’ 
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I have tried many other 
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AMERICAN FIRE | 
Insurance Company: 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CAG CAITR AR oteccvceeseccsececonsticqasovcts $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and alt 

Other claiMs, .............cccccceeeeeeeeees 1,600,466.64 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 309,117.89 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN» 1, 1896. 


$2,409,584.53. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gent. Aot. 


DIRECTORS : 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ts ael Morris, Jos. FE. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8 Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 

. Jobn 8. Gerhard. 
Miss Dana's School for Girls, 
Morristown. New Jersey, will reopen September 23. 
Certificate admits toSmith, Welles ev, and Baltimore 
Colleges. Music and Art. Resident native Fretich 
and German teachers. Nearnessto New York affo 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose there 


} special advantages. RPourding pupils, $700. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a —d 
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“fT never saw a better fashioned gown, 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable.” 
~Lue 4uming of the Shrew, 


Shakespeare’s 


time fashionable gowns 
were desir able, and in these 
days our suits and cloaks 
are popular wherever sty- 
lish*garments are worn, 

Ours are perfect fitting, 
of splendid quality—excel. 
lent styles and the littlest 
prices at which reliable 
goods can be sold. 

No ready-made goods— 
but every garment cut and 
made especially to order 
by our own method, thus 
securing that “ set’’ and 
finish for which our gar. 
ments are renowned. 

We study your needs and 
your figure. We prepay the 
express charges to your 

. very door. Our Catalogue 
and samples are full of hints 
for the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost, 


Tailor-Made Suits, $7 up. 
Stylish Suits and Cloth Dresses, $7 up. 
Newest Jackets, $3.50 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Fur Capes, $8 up. 
A few lines from you wiil Ltirg by return mail our new 
Fall and Winter Catalogue, and more than fifty samples 
of the suitings, cloakings and plushes from which we 


make our garments. We mail them free, and they will 
wave you many hours of “‘ dressmaker worry.” 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York, 








and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 


The “ LINENE” afe the best 
both sides fin'shed alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

They 2t well, luok well, and wear well. A box of ten 
-oHars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sample coflur an pair of cuffs by mail for siz 
zents, ame style and size. Ad 5 
RE RSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. ‘4 Exchange PL, Boston, 


«tress, 














Educational 





There are but few 
tutions. The largest, 
cessful in America is t'ie 


New England 
‘Conservatory of Music, 


Oratory and Languages 
at Boston, Mass. Cémprehensive in plan 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, and 
famous for results. ‘°° 
Carl Felten, Musical Director. Frank 
Send for Prospectus, 


W. Hale, Gen. Mer, 
T pon 

The P'ILADELPHIA J] NaTITUTE has been in 
successful operation for twelve years, and in 
that time hundreds of the most severe cases 
have been permanently cured. 

Can refer to John 1), Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page pamphlet to the Pr itLapEL- 
PHIA INSTITUTE, 1083 Spring Garden &St., 
Vhilvdelphia, Pa. Summ:r session at the 
seashore—Atlantic Cit .N. J. 

EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 
Established 1884. Principal and Founder, 
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The | Western 


University of Pennsylvania 


Founded 1786, Greatest institution of learning 
in the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its collegiate 
and engineering departments afford unrivaled 
advantages. The place to study engineering ig 
Pittsburgh. Write for catalog to 


W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, 


. : 
Chicago Kindergarten College 
Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
Combines College Course and a Profession 
One, two, three, four years’ courses. Faculty num. 
bers seventeen. Students prepared for Kindergart- 
ners, Supervisors, and Training Teachers. Kinder 
garten principles adapted to Brimaty work. No 
field offers such opportunities to young women. 
Convocation of Mothers, October 2! , 22, 23. 
Address for Curr'calum, Chicace Kindergar- 
ten College, Dept. I., 10 Van Buren 8t., Chicago, 
PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
avd Washington. Both sexes. 5;thyear. Healthful, 
Beautiful. 17 teachers, 12 courses. Cost moderate, 
For beautifully illnstrated catalog. address, 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For girls. Vossesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 5th year. Academic, college 
reparatory, and musical depts. For illus. cat. and 
refs., address, Dr. and Mrs. JamMEs 0, DANFORTH. 


TDASiactes SEMINARY for Young Ladies. West 
Chester, Pa. 4ist+chool year begi:s Sept. 14, 96, 
Good buildings. Gymnasium. Extensive grounds. 
beautiful and healthy Iecation. Full academic and 
collegiate course, in uding languages, music, draw- 
ing, painting, ete. Terms, #180 per year. For catalog 
address the principal, R. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 








P| § HIGHTsToWN, N.J. Pre. 
Peddie Institute pares for college, teach- 
ing, business. Courses in German, French, music 
art. Both sexes. 29th vear opens Sept. 9. Address,’ 
Rev, JOSEPH K. FERRY, Ph.D., Prin. 


ME WALL AND MOONEY SCHOOL for 
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not having good commercial 


Boys. FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE. 


END for catalog to M. V. Institute, M 
Chartered. Both sexes. a 
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